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A SUICIDAL EMERGENCY 
Rosert C. Murpny, Jr., M.D. 


On the afternoon of this writing I received a letter from Anne 
Mason.’ Ten months ago treatment helped to open up for this couple 
a glimpse of the unconscious wellspring from which health issues. At 
least it did for Hollis; his wife was not there at the time. This took 
the form of a religious insight. Although it lasted only for a moment, 
it was the climax of an intense psychotherapeutic struggle which had 
been mounting toward it for several days. At that moment it was clear 
that the struggle was over and the goal achieved. Anne’s life, which 
had been in serious danger, was at that instant secured. The mechanism 
here was his (and his mother-in-law’s) relinquishment of all demands 
on the sick woman, and their relating to her in simple, undemanding 
love.. Nothing further appeared to be needed in this case, which was 
closed shortly afterward. Except for an incidental telephone contact, 
I did not hear of them again until this afternoon. 

The case was, thus, unusually dramatic in its intensity and climax. 
It consisted of little more than the breaking of a log jam, that had 
ground the lives of these people nearly down to a standstill. I am pre- 
senting it to illustrate—although perhaps somewhat sketchily, in this 
brief example—the approach to the problem of suicide which is dic- 
tated by a reliance on human longing as man’s deepest drive.* 

I assume derivatives of this distinctively human drive to be present 
in every fragment of the individual’s thought and behaviour and have 
tried elsewhere (1) to portray its trustworthiness as the healing force 
on which the therapist relies. 

1. ‘The names in this report have been changed. 
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In threatening suicide derivatives of this basic drive may be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find. Clinically more obvious is the pressure of 
sexual and aggressive energy, so completely dammed up that there is 
almost no emergence of it into consciousness. In this condition, the 
basic longing for relatedness is lost behind the dam. The person then 
experiences himself as full of evil (2). Having lost contact with the 
source from which life becomes human, no point can be found to living. 
Unless the dam can be broken, life, in terms of energy flow, will come 
to a standstill. The act of suicide is then little more than the formal 
acknowledgment of that point. 

A person completely: consumed by his biological instincts can only 
die, since he has lost contact with his fundamental longing for life. 
This is the situation of the suicidal person. He is as near to being 
“purely instinctual” as a human being can get. The only remaining 
role of longing, here, is the desire to become free of the ego which is 
maintaining the deadly status quo: the organism wants to die. It longs 
for death, since the avenue to significance and relatedness, in life, 
is blocked. The one action in which longing can still participate, is self 
destruction. This satisfies at once the instinctual pressure of inturned 
hatred, and the longing for a sense of meaning existing beyond the 
instincts. 

The suicidal person reeks of instinct and of death. Everyone 
around him senses this. Frequently they react, as in this case, instinc- 
tively. They are frightened of him, and attempt to destroy the visage 
of death which he is presenting to them. This cuts him off that much 
more, from avenues of help. By the time the crisis, in the present case, 
was fully developed, the patient and her family were locked in a state 
of utter paralysis, in which death appeared imminent. The requirement 
of therapy under such circumstances, is that the instinctual energy, and 
the death toward which it points, be faced, rather than avoided. Drug 
therapy, electroshock and enforced hospitalization are avoidances of 
the issue.’ They all tend to delay cure. It is only by facing directly into 
the instinctual despair, that the therapist can hope to discover the 
longing which lies beyond it. 

3. This is not to deny that drug therapy and hospitalization (but not EST) are 
sometimes clinically justifiable. 
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His tools for doing so are waiting, and listening. He thereby creates 
the atmosphere in which cure can take place. This is one in which 
there is no instinctual counter-pressure helping the patient (or in this 
case, the family) to keep his energies dammed up. If death can be 
faced, and genuinely accepted as a reality, then there is nothing to be 
afraid of. The dam is at that point dissolved, and the energy of man’s 
basic longing for life is free to flow again. When Hollis referred, at 
the peak of his moment of insight, to “God’s will,” he was experiencing 
a basic life force that lies beyond, and free of, the instinctual forces 
against which he had finally stopped struggling. Whether he interprets 
this experience theologically, as he did, or psychologically, as he might 
have, is of no consequence to the point at hand. The phenomenon is, 
in either case, incontestably authentic. This was clear at the moment 
it happened, and is demonstrated by today’s letter giving news of the 
intervening months. Yielding gradually as the struggle mounted toward 
its climax, he suddenly stumbled into an area where he looked for a 
moment at the existence of pure human longing. The flood tide of this 
awareness ebbed almost as quickly as it had come in; within a minute 
or two he appeared to be slipping back into his old self, gathering 
about him once again the habitual defense mechanisms of his estab- 
lished ego. A “character change” could hardly be expected to occur 
in sixty seconds. Yet that moment of inner awareness appears to have 
been one of the decisive experiences of his life. His ego structure, 
without changing in form, suddenly “came to life,” perfused by the 
underlying energy to which it had been opened. One might almost 
say he “became a man,” for that seemed very much to be his own 
experience at the time. The impact of this episode is suggested by its 
subsequent. extension to the five other members of his household. 
Anne’s letter reveals a fundamentally different orientation of this 
family from that prevailing a year ago. Its essence is a shift of energies 
in which she and her husband have become the nucleus on which the 
family is built. A year ago, the real head of the household was her 
mother. 

The brevity of this case leaves many gaps in my knowledge about 


| the family. What was presented to me a year ago (I see now that the 
| letter, and a gift that came separately, are intended to mark the 
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anniversary of the start of treatment) was a young woman who, by 
the time of her thirteenth interview, appeared dangerously depressed. 
She first presented herself simply as a “nasty person” who could no 
longer get along with her husband, mother, or boss. Contemptuously 
critical and sarcastic, her intelligent alertness to the failings of others 
enabled her to wound them painfully. Her worst barbs, however, were 
turned inward. She characterized herself as a nagging wife, unloving 
daughter and frustrated mother. The more violently she railed against 
this unpalatable picture of herself, the more did it assert itself. Worst 
of all, many of her criticisms were patently justified. Her husband, 
in his own side of this family paralysis, was indeed showing his weakest 
side. His energies seemed directed toward escape from the unpleasant- 
ness, and the avenues he chose were late nights, card games and 
unnecessary work. It probably was true, as Anne often accused him, 
that his explanations were at best half truths, and that his behaviour 
could be rightly described as irresponsible. She unmercifully inter- 
preted it as such, and as immature, dependent and unmanly. He 
responded with growing bitterness and continuing escape, and she with 
increasing self-condemnation. 

The only person who escaped Anne’s contemptuous scrutiny was 
her mother. This was extraordinary, since the mother had remained in 
a position of.central importance in her life. Anne had never lived away 
from her, and in recent years had abdicated one after another of her 
rightful womanly positions to her. She had borne two children and 
handed them over to her mother, going to work to help support her 
mother, her younger brother and her own two children. These develop- 
ments were gratuitous, although extensively rationalized as necessary. 
Her bitterest complaints were directed not against her mother but 
against her boss, for keeping her away from her daughters. She finally 
told this boss off, with a force so explosive as to take that relatively 
innocent woman quite aback. But about her mother’s position with her 
children she could only say: “I feel I would like to be in her place.” 
She seemed unaware that she had put her mother in her own place, 
and was now merely wishing she could get it back again. Her life had, 
at the time treatment began, become a treadmill of endless work with 
no goal in sight. She seemed unconsciously to be striving to appease a 
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mother toward whom she looked up, as if still a guilty little girl. 

The underlying reasons for the profoundly unconscious, hostile 
and dependent tie to this central person in her life became only partly 
clear as her past history emerged, They seem, in any case, to have 
become abruptly frozen at the time her father was killed in an accident, 
when she was fifteen. At that moment, the spirit of adventure and growth 
which had just begun to reawaken in her, seems to have stopped. She 
became an obedient, tractable adolescent who grew into a conscientious 
and conforming adult. She grew up as the mother would have moulded 
her: polite, unselfish and above all, dutiful. When she married at age 
22, it was only natural that she would keep her mother living with her, 
and also take on the responsibility of providing her younger brother 
with an opportunity to go to college. She could really do almost nothing 
for her own sake alone. , 

Lastly, she abdicated much of her very position as a wife, to her 
mother. Her emasculating criticism of her husband, and irritability 
toward the mother, already drew these two together for mutual pro- 
tection. Anne unconsciously capitalized on this alliance to justify her 
own depressive position. Although never quite aware of what she was 
doing, she expertly maneuvered them into a more or less united front 
against her. Hollis was only too glad to have his masculinity acknowl- 
edged by his mother-in-law. She in turn, welcomed his support of her 
indignation at the changes during recent years, and especially months, 
that seemed to.have taken place in her daughter. 

Such was the picture when, at the end of the thirteenth treatment 
hour, I telephoned Anne’s home and warned her husband to keep a 
close watch on her. By that time treatment, instead of enhancing the 
patient’s feeling of confidence and trust, seemed to be hastening her 
disintegration. A sort of climax had been reached the day before this 
interview: she had lost control of herself at home and thrown a 
grotesque temper tantrum, during which she yanked her older daughter 
roughly by one arm off her husband’s lap and onte the floor. 

An emergency appointment was given her the following day. She 
still hated herself “and everything else in the world.” It was obvious 
that I, the therapist, was not excepted. Again I telephoned her husband. 
He seemed to be vacillating between rage at the injustices she was 
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inflicting upon him, on the one hand, and at least a fleeting fear for 
her life, on the other. He did confirm the suicidal burden of her 
preoccupations, which I learned had been in evidence for at least a 
year. He was half inclined to regard it as merely one more tool to keep 
him in the strait jacket of her iron, moralistic control. This interpreta- 
tion was, of course, partly correct. 

I then turned to Anne’s mother, who came willingly to the next 
interview. Here I found at once both the roots of the patient’s depres- 
sion in the first place, and a solid roadblock across the path of treat- 
ment. Mrs. Staples, although consciously willing to help, seemed 
utterly blind to her daughter as a person. An obese, kindly and rather 
sentimental woman, she responded to my warning with a complacency 
that could scarcely be shaken. Suicide? No—it was clear that I didn’t 
know her daughter. 

I could not, during this hour, move this roadblock. But using all 
the energy at my command, I budged it several times, so that there 
appeared some hope at least for the future. I watched for every opening 
through which I could underscore the danger. She complacently 
remarked, for example, that “God has been good to us.” I responded 
by asking if, in case her daughter should destroy herself, she would 
still believe in God. She then burst into tears and confessed to me 
some of the deprivation in her own life, including the early loss of 
both her parents. For just that moment she seemed to be pleading with 
me to understand some of her inadequacy as a mother, by telling me 
of its early origins. But she quickly regained her composure. Although 
there were scattered throughout this hour several such brief flurries of 
emotional contact, my message did not penetrate her armor enough, 
significantly to change her. 

I then saw Anne for another interview, which accomplished nothing 
except for my attaching, in a sense, a life-saver to her in case she should 
need it. As it turned out, she never had to use it. Here, nevertheless, 
is what it was. 

At one point in the hour she made a listless remark to the effect 
that I was her “only hope.” It was said in the same tired hopelessness 
as were all her other productions. She apparently meant that she had 
nothing to hold onto except “psychiatry,” on which she had been 
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desperately reading up during the last few weeks. It was obvious that 
her books were, for her, no warmer than room temperature and that 
she regarded me as she did them, rather than as a human being. Her 
remark struck me, nevertheless, as an unconscious cry for help, and 
I resolved in turn to fix an answer to it in her unconscious. I gained 
her attention and told her there is something I want to tell her, which 
she will not understand now, but which will come to her aid should 
she ever need it. She looked up, and after an appropriate pause I told 
her: “J am your only hope.” She looked down again, uncomprehend- 
ing, and went on with the monotonously dreary details of her life— 
leading so vividly toward a suicide which she was still refusing to 
admit to me, or even fully, to herself. After a few minutes I asked 
her if she could recall what I had said. She could not. Under great 
pressure from me she finally reproduced a version so watered down 
that it could hardly have saved any one’s life: “you said something 
about you being probably the only one who can help me.” 

I then told her that her life is in danger, and for this reason I want 
again to tell her something which will have meaning for her if and 
when she needs it. I do not expect her to understand or remember what 
I am saying now. But something in her will remember, and will use it 
as necessary. When I had regained her full attention, I told her the 
same thing again, measuring my words with care. 

If Hollis and Mrs. Staples had not come through so well, I am 
confident this would have saved her life. As she stared into the abyss 
of death if at no other time, she would have wondered what I meant. 
Suicide would then no longer have been possible. Before destroying 
herself, she would have had to find out what I was trying to com- 
municate to her. At that point her life would be secured, for I could 
have shown her the basic longing itself, which exists within her and 
has brought her back into a position of seeking, with a fellow human 
being. 

Thinking the husband sounded pretty disgusted with her, I next 
turned once again to the mother. This was even more discouraging than 
the time before. The mother, whose armor had been at least slightly 
penetrated the first time, had now redoubled her defenses. Far from 
fearing suicide, her entire focus appeared to be on something she 
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regarded as profoundly evil in her daughter. Apparently she felt that 
whatever it was simply needed to be stamped out. She pictured every- 
body who comes into her daughter’s sphere as worse off for the contact. 
Her son-in-law used to be a nice person and full of fun, but has been 
growing more and more sour since he married Anne. Her youngest 
son has turned completely against women, because of this evil influence 
in the home. Her two granddaughters appear somehow to need pro- 
tection against the souring atmosphere breathed out by their mother. 
She herself never gets any real gratitude, warmth or recognition from 
her daughter. Warm hearted and sentimental, Mrs. Staples weeps in 
pity for each of these victims, including herself. Life could be innocent 
and joyful, if only her daughter would stop poisoning it. 

To encourage her doing so, the mother richly agrees with every 
depressive self-accusation her daughter makes. She does more: for 
whatever remark Anne makes to indicate her worthlessness, the mother 
finds a number of anecdotes with which to illustrate her agreement. 
Gently, almost soothingly, she assures Anne that she understands what 
she is talking about, for she remembers countless episodes to prove 
its truth. 

This mother, too, is voicing an unconscious cry for help. She has 
already told me something of her own inability to rise to this occasion. 
Now, by presenting herself almost as a caricature of blind cruelty, she 
is pleading that I go beyond her, that I look for some help other than 
what she can offer. To make doubly sure that I aware of the gravity 
of the situation, she repeats a number of Anne’s recent threats of 
suicide. These are brought up in an angry protest that her daughter 
is coercing her environment to do her own loveless bidding. But it is 
part of the mother’s deep rooted cry for help. 

I take the hint, and after one more fruitless interview with Anne, 
who appears to be getting worse, turn finally to Hollis. 

I saw them together, the mother and husband. They came in, seated 
themselves, and started talking cheerfully together how the patient had 
“done an about face,” suddenly giving up her rebellion and turning 
docile. My heart sank, and I said nothing. They continued for several 
minutes picturing a patient with the fight completely gone out of her, 
obedient and conforming to their wishes. She has, for example, finally 
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given over control of family finances to her husband, he tells me, 
adding: “because I am, after all, a pretty good man” (gestures of 
approval from the mother-in-law). She adds many examples to show 
that Anne has now “seen how wrong she is.” These include the threats 
of suicide about which, “she now admits she was doing it all just to 
scare him” (faint gestures of approval from her son-in-law). 

But my silence presently told, at least on him, and he asked what 
I thought. I asked what his mother-in-law had told him. He admitted 
knowing of my warnings, and I looked down again. For the following 
five minutes he tried gently to lead her to the possibility that the 
danger was real: “after all, Gram, don’t you think we ought to look 
at all sides of this? It just might be that she is sicker than she’s letting 
on to us,” etc. But his resolution was still feeble, and she won the 
struggle. Within a few minutes she had him again talking contentedly 
with her about how well things are going now. Now they were speculat- 
ing on what could possibly have made her so upset. 

By this time I felt profoundly hopeless, sank back half closing 
my eyes, and did not move a muscle for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
At length their chatter ceased. He broke the following silence to ask: 
“Doctor what do you think?” I looked up and asked: “Why do you 
ask me that?” He said because I was the doctor, and must have a 
professional opinion. I asked: “Why do you ask me what you already 
know?” and he, with no hesitation or change of expression, answered 
simply: “because I guess I don’t want to know it myself.” 

It was clear, then, that the tide was beginning to turn. Taking great 
care not to offend her, he again turned to plead a little with his mother- 
in-law that her daughter might be concealing something more serious 
than they know. This time her winning of the struggle was less decisive. 
He gave in after a fashion to her, but when I looked up again I saw 
that much of the color had drained out of his face. He was beginning 
to feel the death which was waiting so quietly in this family for its 
fulfillment. From that time on, treatment consisted simply in my stand- 
ing by, while he went through the massive struggle leading up to his 
insight on the following day. Just what he went through during those 
twenty-four hours I never learned, as there were only occasional points 
in the struggle when he would speak to me. I imagine it involved a 
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review of almost every part of the marriage as illuminated by the 
ghastly ending to it that now loomed in front of him. 

He asked me, rather quietly, what to do. I told him: “I don’t 
know.” He thought for a while and came up with three possibilities: 
to hospitalize her, to continue her treatment with me, or to “do noth- 
ing.” I answered that treatment was out; I had no real contact with 
her, and her seeing me at this time was only bringing the suicidal 
crisis closer. I admitted that some doctors would recommend hospitaliza- 
tion at this point, but that I do not. If she were hospitalized locally I 
thought she would almost surely be given electro-shock treatment.‘ 
I told him I would rather take the chance on suicide, than to see 
someone with his wife’s intelligence and spark subjected to such an 
experience—which I admitted might save her life, but at the expense 
of making her simply obedient and conforming. 

He said nothing more until near the end of the hour, when he 
demanded of me that as I am the doctor, I must tell them what to do. 
I answered that nothing he can do will help, as the only thing that 
counts now is what he is. I assured him that if he sees what I see, he 
will be profoundly different tomorrow from what he is today. Then 
they left, even the mother appearing rather subdued. 

When they came back the next day, there appeared at first a 
semblance of their having regained their equilibrium. They were talk- 
ing again of the “change” that had come over Anne, who remained 
utterly docile. The picture now is even more alarming than yesterday. 
She is drifting out of contact and has to be spoken to several times 
before she will look up from her (psychiatry) book to answer. At 
night she is restless, and sighs frequently and deeply. 

I again fall silent, and withdraw. Their chatter presently peters 
out. He repeats my comment, “it’s not what you do, but what you are,” 
saying he has been trying to understand it. The mother-in-law would 
keep talking, but his silence presently spreads to her. After some time 
he says: “Doctor, as I understand it, then, her life is in my hands.” 
I looked at him for a long time and told him: “what she needs is the 


4. It should be noted, for the record, that local hospital policies in this regard have 
since changed considerably. 
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strength of someone close to her who can face death.” To this he 
responded: “I am trying to understand,” and I told him not to try to 
hurry his understanding, because it will come. A few minutes later he 
spoke again, saying: “I feel so stupid; I know there’s something there,” 
and again I told him he could not hurry this work, but that it will 
come. I gazed steadily at the floor, so as to let him alone and not 
to distract him. 

I know nothing of the details of the work he accomplished because 
he kept them to himself. It was, in any case, a job of disentangling 
himself within the space of twenty-four hours from a set of relation- 
ships it had taken him ten years to develop—and a reorientation of 
this entire ten years around himself as a man depended on by a wife 
who now desperately needed his support. This reorientation all went 
into his next remark, which started so unobtrusively—almost matter of 
factly—that I doubt even he knew its import until after he had finished 
speaking. After a long and intensely concentrated silence, he said: 
“The way I see it, Doctor, I am to stand by her, and do nothing else 
at all. And then what happens to her, and whether or not her life goes 
on, has nothing to do with me, but is in God’s hands.” 

I looked up, and said with growing amazement as what he had said 
dawned on me: “that’s right—That’s Right—That’s Right—THAT’S 
RIGHT!” 

He began to weep. The mother-in-law began to weep and reached 
over to caress his arm, saying: “I knew you could do it!” I made no 
effort to conceal my relief, but sat there breathing hard after the long 
week’s vigil. So we remained for several minutes, during which he 
made occasional remarks such as: “It’s all clear to me now.” “It seems 
so simple!” “Now I know what I have to do” and “It’s been a long and 
hard few weeks for me, but now everything is clear.” 

Gradually, his feeling of awe and wonder seemed to change into a 
growing attitude of competence and determination not unmixed, per- 
haps, with a certain pride in what he had done. There was no question 
in his mind of any further need for help. He now knew his role in 
the crisis, and felt more than ready to get home to assert it. My next 
contact with him was in a telephone call three months later, about 
an incidental detail of health insurance. At that time his warmth, 
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friendliness and confidence were unmistakable; things were going well, 
and the contact was charged with immense good feeling. 

I did, however, have two subsequent interviews with Anne. A pro- 
found change appeared to have taken place in her. It was first evident 
when I saw her in the waiting room. Previously, a sure sign of this 
patient’s depression had been the inscrutability of her expression. It 
was literally impossible for me to know by looking at her, what she 
was feeling. Now, her smile and greeting appeared transparently 
friendly. During the interviews she dealt with me with a straight- 
forwardness that was quite new in our contact. The impression she 
gave was that of a basic trust in herself, and in the person sitting in 
front of her. And yet, paradoxically, she was still rather competitive 
with me, and on guard. There appeared to be no increase at all in her 
friendliness toward me as a person. 

Nor, as I thought about it, should there have been. She knew almost 
nothing, I learned, of the struggle in which her husband and mother 
had been involved. She was scarcely even aware of the change in them 
which had, in all probability, saved her own life. Since she had never 
faced her suicidal abyss in my presence, even the change she had 
experienced in herself could not be described with exactness. It was 
obvious that it existed—but not just what it was. It was almost as if 
treatment had put a new foundation under this personality, without 
changing the structure of the personality itself in any way. She must 
have been quite bewildered, and not altogether trustful, of being, as 
it were, almost “magicked” into health. Her attitude toward me, 
therefore, was a curious mixture. She treated me with the robust good 
feeling that a basically healthy person holds out to any fellow human 
being. But I was left with the impression that she by no means 
altogether approved of me as a person—that I would bear a good deal 
of watching, and should be dealt with cautiously. 

That was the last I have seen of her. Her letter is an almost 
rhapsodic statement, in six pages, of the intervening changes. The hub 
of the family is now clearly the married couple, and the mother, 
although still living with them, is working for the first time in her life. 
There is every evidence of continuing growth in the marriage, and of 
courage and determination in meeting new problems as they arise. 
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The delight Anne feels in being a mother fairly bursts out of the 
section on her children, who themselves sound as if they find growing 
up a joyful adventure. The discovery of common religious ground with 
her husband seems to be an ongoing process. Finally, her capacity to 
stand quietly against the criticism of certain relatives who dislike the 
changes which have taken place in her, bespeaks her new strength. 
It seems in fact, that all of her relationships have changed in more 
or less degree. She had discovered new friends among people to whom 
she once gave never a second thought, and has found relationships 
petering out with others whom she previously took quite for granted 
as friends. 

Her gratitude to me seems extravagant, and her general picture of 
me eulogistic. It is clear that part of her “cure” depends on her having 
substituted an idealized image of the therapist for a previously harsh 
and destructive conscience. The case thus decisively illustrates a limita- 
tion common to brief psychotherapy. A benign and more or less 
omniscient image of the therapist may help to support a person, but it 
does not in itself facilitate further self discovery. 

She indicates, however, that she still has a long way to go, and 
gives no sign that she thinks she has “arrived” at anything. There 
seems to be hope, then, that she will resorb this ego ideal back into 
herself, from where it was originally projected, and continued to move 
in the direction of health and freedom. 

Additional note: Two months after I received Anne’s letter, Hollis 
came to see me. Some residues of the old marital conflict still remain 
to be worked out. His visit was for the purpose of demonstrating to 
his wife that he holds himself responsible for his share of it. She had 
been somewhat incredulous, telling him: “I don’t believe you would 
really dare.” But that was precisely why he came. 

He had lied to his wife about an intended poker game, and then 
suddenly thought: how stupid! He went back and told her: “I lied to 
you. I’m not going bowling tonight; I’m going to play poker.” She 
responded with hurt recrimination for his failure to be open with her. 
He admitted his guilt, but pointed out that he had rectified his lie, 
and that he is not perfect. Then he went to the game. 

In the middle of it, when he had lost some money that he could ill 
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afford, he thought: This, too, is stupid; I don’t really like poker. So he 
gave it up, and finds himself rather relieved. 

All this, and a good deal more that he had to discuss, was told 
with a delightful innocence, which kept me uncontrollably smiling. 
This appears to be a free man, able to think whatever he wants to think, 
fully aware that he may at any time be proved wrong, but standing 
firmly on what seems to him right at the time. He shows a warm 
capacity for humor about his own weaknesses and takes obvious pleas- 
ure in recognizing them, as well as his strengths. He approaches me 
with a levelness and directness, and at the same time a self possession, 
that bespeaks the highest possible kind of trust. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE 
ROLE OF VALUES AND BELIEFS 
IN HUMAN LIFE* 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, Pu.D 


J. VALUE, MEANING, AND FULFILLMENT. 


Even the people who are free to choose their values and goals may 
have problems and conflicts due to the complexities of our inner and 
outer conditions of life. The outer conditions provide pressures and 
sometimes too many choices. The inner conditions consist in a multi- 
plicity of sometimes conflicting tendencies. In addition, there is 
modern man’s doubt in the validity of our beliefs regarding chosen 
goals and values. Let us ask first, what are the healthy person’s 
guiding considerations in making choices? Is there any most decisive 
motive or is there always an interplay of many? We will use a case 
example as the starting point of our discussion. 


Linda, as we may call her, now 53 years old, wife of a 
journalist, mother of a 23-year-old daughter who goes to col- 
lege, grew up on Southern California ranches, which were 
managed by her father. She is the oldest of a family of five 
and from an early age her mother’s helper with the younger 
siblings and the household. She always was and still is very 
close to her gay and loving mother. This mother was, in spite 
of the burden of her big household which she had to run with 
rather limited means, a very tolerant, easy-going woman. She 
stood up for her children to the father who was apt to be a 
disciplinarian and to live by principles. 

The family was of English and Scottish background, Pres- 
byterians on the one side, Mormons on the other side, fairly 


* This paper represents in part a chapter of a book in press (Free Press), under the 
title, Values in Psychotherapy. 

I wish to thank Dr. Hedda Bolgar for her help in thinking the presented problems 
through with me, and Dr. James S. Simkin for valuable comments and for devoting his 
time to assist me in editing my paper. 





but not exaggeratedly religious, and with a rather simple, 
middle-class outlook on life. There were few intellectual inter- 
ests and it was one of Linda’s early conflicts that she became 
interested in books and study which her father declared non- 
sense for a woman. 

When at 14 she announced that she wanted to go to college 
and later study medicine, she ran into serious opposition from 
the side of her father who felt that women belonged in the house 
and that she should marry and have children. He also pointed 
out to her that their economic circumstances were such that they 
could absolutely not afford having her go to college. Linda’s 
teachers on the other hand encouraged the highly intelligent 
girl to try to pursue her studies. Thus she took college prepara- 
tory work in high school hoping her father might later approve 
of her going on to college and hoping ways and means might 
be found to realize her dream. 

In trying to analyze her feelings toward her father at this 
point, Linda says that she resented his narrowmindedness, but 


that she never harbored very bitter feelings against him. She 
calls herself a realist in acknowledging the financial plight of 
her family. She also calls herself an optimist who believed some 
way or other would open up for her as it actually later did. 

Her own motives were also not completely undivided. In 
using our terminology, we might say that Linda was always 
somewhat split between her adaptive and her creative tendencies. 


These are two of the four basic tendencies which the author set 
up in previous studies (1). The four basic tendencies are: need- 
satisfaction, self-limiting adaptation, creative expansion, upholding of 
the internal order. All four are hypothesized to be operative in all 
persons at all times, although with individually and developmentally 
varying predominance of the one or the other. They are also thought 
of as being interdependent and in interaction. 


Linda’s striving toward creative expansion resulted from a 
strong intellectual curiosity and urge to get from science more 
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enlightenment about life and the universe than the churches of 
her parents seemed to provide for her. There was also the 
motive to have a career of her own and to be as free to pursue 
it as men seemed to be. Finally, she liked the idea of doing a 
service for people, but one based on a good education. 

On the side of her tendencies to adaptive self-limitation, 
she experienced as a strong motive her love for her mother and 
her younger siblings whose mother substitute she liked to play. 
Also she did not dislike household work and she felt their big 
family was fun to be with. 

When, however, at 19 an uncle and aunt suggested she come 
to Honolulu and to stay with them if she could find herself a 
job, she defied her father and went. 

While there, she met a year later her future husband, who 
favored her college education. Linda felt that this combination 
of marriage and home, college education and a career of her 
own, with later planned motherhood, would bring her complete 
fulfillment. 


This was actually more or less the case except for a period 
of marital troubles, which also delayed her child’s birth to 
some degree. She continued for some years to feel the conflict 
between the tendencies to dedicate herself to her housewifely 
duties and to those of a career woman, but eventually she 
managed to combine both successfully. 


We call Linda’s case that of an essentially healthy development, 
because at no time did Linda lose the inner freedom of choice and 
decision of what she wanted to do. We see with L. Kubie (2), R. May 
(3), and others, an essential characteristic of neurosis in the loss of 
inner freedom of choice. Different from Barbara, a case which repre- 
sents a good parallel on the neurotic side, Linda determined herself 
freely at all times. Yet we find in her what we consider a normal 
interplay of conflicting tendencies. 

Linda wants to please her parents and help her mother, but Linda 
wants also to satisfy her mental curiosity and her intellectual ambition. 
She wants to study and eventually to help people as a professional. 
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Simultaneously she also pursues the other goals to make her marriage 
a successful one and being a good mother to her child. There is 
usually in her life a balance between the basic four tendencies, with 
an alternating prevalence between adaptive self-limitation and creative 
expansion. 

The two main values between which she fluctuated, the belonging 
and the dedicating herself to family life on the one hand, and her 
professional development and success on the other, were to some 
degree conflicting. But on the whole, Linda struck a happy balance 
between both and seemed to be able to cope with a certain amount of 
tension that always existed. 

Why did Linda select and concentrate on just those two specific 
goals? 

When the question was put to her, whether she had ever cared 
for becoming very wealthy, having the opportunity to buy herself all 
she wanted, to travel, to have lots of fun, or else to be outstanding, 
well known, a person of influence in the community or real famous, 
she said that all these things sounded real nice, but had never been 
important to her. In fact, she felt, if she had had these types of pos- 
sibilities opened to her, she might have felt at a loss as to what to do 
with all this—it might have bewildered her, she could not have con- 
centrated on the things that she really wanted to do. 

And why did she want to do these things rather than the other 
things? 

These, she said, made her happy, they were meaningful to her; 
this other “stuff” did not really mean anything to her. 

And what did she mean by “meaningful”? 

“These things, my professional work for and with people, my 
understanding of them and my life for and with my family, in these 
things I grow and develop, this is really me in all this, and with this 
I am working in the right direction toward some final satisfaction.” 

What Linda says in this part of the interview is that she selected 
certain things with which she could most fully identify, this made them 
meaningful, they allowed her to develop and they promised fulfillment. 

We might ask why she could identify just with these and not with 
the other things. In her own words, it is because she feels, “This is 
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really me.” That means, that these things are identical with her, she 
does not have to develop an identity. This could mean that they 
actually grow out of her as her own talents and her own inclinations. 
Partly it may mean that long ago she established an identity with 
them, in incorporating her mother’s dedicated love, for example. 

Since these things are herself, she can feel them as her own growth. 
And since she realizes herself in them, they will bring her fulfillment. 

Barbara is a case which we studied in comparison with Linda (4). 
She was a young girl of 29 when she came into psychotherapy in a 
state near breakdown. Her problem was that she had lost confidence 
and hope, because the things she had lived for and believed in had 
not turned out as she had hoped they would. She felt a failure and at 
a complete loss regarding everything. This “everything” included not 
only her own present and future life but also the understanding of 
what had happened in the past and why it could happen. 


Barbara also grew up as the oldest daughter of a large 
family and, like Linda, she became a substitute mother for her 
siblings. But, unlike Linda, she apparently did not feel sure of 
her mother’s love for her, although it took her several months 
of psychotherapy before she could admit this disappointment to 
herself. 

The reason for her basic insecurity in her relationship with 
her mother seems to have been, first of all, that her mother fell 
ill soon after Barbara was born, and before she ever could 
devote much time and attention to her first child, a second child 
was born. It seems that from then on the mother always ap- 
pealed to Barbara to help her with the new babies and it seems 
that Barbara felt that helping her mother was the only way in 
which she could get her mother’s affection for herself. 

She tried to convince herself that this was as it should be 
and this conviction was strongly enhanced by her Catholic up- 
bringing. Her parents taught and interpreted their children their 
religion as a very strict philosophy of life, according to which 
nobody was entitled to ask things for themselves, but everybody 
was expected to help and serve others, particularly the family. 





During the first psychotherapy months, when the therapist 
asked Barbara what she really wanted for herself out of life, 
the girl’s automatic answer was that she did not want anything 
for herself at all, in fact, she did not even care what happened 
to her. She believed firmly that her life was valuable only to 
the degree to which she dedicated it to others. Since she loved 
pretty clothes and all sorts of good things, and since above all 
she craved sex, she felt very bad about herself and very de- 
pressed regarding what she thought was expected from her. 

Yet it never occurred to her to doubt her religion or her 
parent’s interpretation of it. She felt they were right, she identi- 
fied fully with these concepts, and asked from herself complete 
submission to the rules as she understood them. 

Barbara was a very intelligent girl and had hoped to go 
to college. She was also encouraged by her teachers. But due 
to her father’s poor earning capacity—he was a construction 
worker and often without a job—there was absolutely no 
money available for her or for any of the children’s further 
education, and she was needed by the family. Thus, unlike 
Linda, she resigned herself without reservation and hope to 
taking a job instead of going to college, because unlike Linda 
she accepted without opposition her father’s ruling in this matter 
and also because she did not feel as strong an urge for an 
intellectual development of her own and for creative work as 
did Linda. 

Her disappointment became extreme when finally after 
several years of sacrifice she felt that everything was in vain. 
The reasons for this feeling of futility were that she had not 
been able to prevent the family from falling apart and to help 
her younger siblings to a somewhat adequate home life. What 
happened was that her mother became very ill and died without 
having given Barbara the feeling that she acknowledged sufh- 
ciently what the girl had tried to do. Furthermore, the father 
took to excessive drinking and was less amenable than ever. 
And the other children went off into jobs and marriages without 
indicating the feelings of closeness and gratitude that Barbara 
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believed to have earned from them. 

So what was the use of having believed in what she did if 
it proved to bring no rewards at all? Yet she could not get 
herself to surrender any of her beliefs because she felt that 
they gave her self-esteem, they represented her whole identity. 


In establishing the neurotic trends of this case, in comparison 
with Linda’s healthy pattern, we must first of all point to the inflexi- 
bility with which Barbara was clinging to all her convictions without 
ever modifying any part of them. 

To start with, her religion would not have forbidden her to try to 
get enjoyment out of life for herself. Since she was intelligent and 
had the benefit of a much better education than her parents had, she 
could have, as has Linda, after some thinking of her own, come 
to the conclusion that her parents’ interpretation of their religion was 
onesided and extreme. 

But Barbara was unable to free herself to this degree from her 
parents’ ideas because she felt she could have their affection and recog- 
nition only if she complied as fully as she did with their wishes. This 
was her interpretation of her relationship with them, which she later 
had to recognize as faulty. It appeared later that all her serving the 
family did not help her one bit to being more loved or as much 
praised as she would have liked to be. ; 

What was responsible for these wrong interpretations? Two things 
seem to stand out. One is that Barbara was much more sensitive to her 
mother’s not paying her attention as a young child than was Linda. She 
did not feel loved, she felt disregarded. The other is that Barbara had 
a much more onesided and extreme tendency to adapt herself to all 
given circumstances than had Linda who made mental reservations 
while obeying her father and who kept her tendencies to creative ex- 
pansions intact and ready to take over in due time. Barbara repressed 
her disappointment and tried to earn what seemed denied to her. 

While with these observations we point out mostly Barbara’s own 
weaknesses, we must not forget to mention that another suppressive 
factor was given in the exceedingly strong impact of the cultural value 
system impressed on her. The actual severity of the dictates of the re- 
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ligion to which the family was committed, represented a stronger cul- 
tural value pressure than Linda’s. 

Summarizing the comparison of the two cases, we can say that 
Linda’s better adjustment was due to her own lesser vulnerability, to 
her less exclusively adaptive and more creative trends, which made 
her more independent and more resourceful and allowed her to inter- 
pret her situation more favorably. Furthermore, it is due also to the 
less rigorous impact of the cultural value system to which she was 
exposed. 

During the first part of her therapy, Barbara valued most two 
rather opposite things which she constantly strove to reconcile in her- 
self. She wanted very much to find a man who would give her not only 
full sexual satisfaction, but also beautiful clothes, and a comfortable 
life, and sensitive understanding. On the other hand, she felt that her 
worthiness as a human being was given to her by her religion and her 
church with which she felt completely identified. 

When asked how she explained after her previous complete dedi- 
cation to her family that she was now so desirous of those other things, 
she said that she had exhausted herself, she felt empty and deprived, 
she had not gotten anything back in return for what she gave. Now 
she felt she had to get something for herself; then maybe later she 
would again be able to dedicate herself to a man who gave her love. 

Obviously, Barbara experienced such a deep need-frustration that, 
starved as she was, satisfaction of needs was of the essence. It seemed 
actually a condition of her further development, but the situation 
looked for a while rather hopeless in view of the strings attached to 
the condition. The strings attached came from Barbara’s religious con- 
victions, the main thing in her life which represented her identity. 

This identity she carried with herself was derived from her parents 
and from the cultural matrix of her childhood, while her cravings were 
all her own. They distinguished her completely from the rest of the 
family, from her sisters and brothers, none of whom ever expressed 
similar desires or ambitions. 

But Barbara felt these things would “mean much” to her, because 
she never had had them and they were what she longed for. Of course, 
her siblings did not have them and, for that matter, Linda did not 
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have them either. If Barbara wanted them so much and they “meant” 
so much to her, this might have been due to the fact that her frustra- 
tions were greater than those of the others or that she just had a greater 
natural craving for such things. 

Be this as it may, the point we want to make is that all these values 
are obviously assigned to objects which the individual endows with 
meaning. 

This is essentially also the concept of the existentialistic psychology, 
that an existence is chosen and a meaning assigned. The idea is that 
the choice should be made in the direction of the individual’s best po- 
tentials. We have demonstrated in another place (5) with many exam- 
ples, that in most cases it is not easy at all to determine this best 
potential in advance. A person might easily find out that though con- 
scientiously and responsibly searching he made a “wrong” choice. 
“Wrong” for him could mean that he does not believe any more in 
what he was so eagerly striving for, or that failure makes him realize 
this was not what he should have attempted. 

Two examples of self destinations “wrong” for the individuals, even 
though meaningful and valuable goals of life, were given in the first 
edition of this author’s book on “The Human Course of Life” (6). 
They were the self-sacrifices of the Polish patriot Mochnacki and the 
French Jesuit Father Paul Ginhac. 

Mochnacki was an idealistic young man who tried at the beginning 
of the last century to free Poland from Russian sovereignty. Although 
well educated and assisted by an equally idealistic group of young 
patriots, his attempt failed miserably as it was ill prepared, quickly 
discovered, and not only completely suppressed, but it also brought 
Mochnacki deep shame and despair because during his imprisonment 
under tortures he betrayed all secrets. 

This man tried himself obviously on something for which he was 
not equipped and which nobody might have been able to accomplish 
anyway. 

The French Jesuit, Father Paul Ginhac, on the other hand, was 
obviously well equipped to serve his church in those offices to which 
he was assigned. But to him—a vigorous peasant youth who had been 
dedicated to the church by his family—the disciplined and closed-in 
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life of the monastery was a continuous torture. For a long time he re- 
belled and tried to get out of a life that he felt was not his and not 
for him. However the tears of his mother and convincing words of an 
educated priest led him to take his final vows as a priest. Some of his 
sayings reveal the despair of a man who, though he fulfilled a great 
potential in an exemplary way as a teacher and priest, felt during all 
his life that this was not for him. “One has to condemn oneself once 
to death and then carry out this sentence every day,” he said in his 
thirties. Or at fifty-three: “My way is difficult and usually I am de- 
prived of all enlightenment and consolation.” He believed that self- 
castigation would help him. But he still suffered in “loneliness” and 
“darkness.” 

Although decided upon as something he believed in as the worthiest 
cause, and although carried out so well that Father Ginhac enjoyed 
the highest esteem of his church and of everybody who worked with 
him, his chosen self-dedication did not render to this man any feeling 
of satisfaction.’ 

We might complete the list of these biographical references with 


one more example of thwarted dedication that is the story of the 
famous obstetrician, Ignaz Semmelweis. This great Hungarian physi- 
cian discovered in the middle of the last century the connection be- 
tween puerperal fever and infection incurred in the hospital. He ex- 
perimented successfully with various then not yet known techniques of 
disinfection of the obstetricians’ hands and instruments. 

Instead of recognition, Semmelweis’ ideas received ridicule and 


1. Very obviously, the psychologist might suspect in this case that this man’s suffering 
was not quite as genuine as all that, but that perhaps he obtained masochistic pleasures 
of which he was not aware. 

The data of this biography are not sufficient enough in the analytic sense to sub- 
stantiate or to invalidate this assumption. Personally, I gained the impression of sincerity. 

But it is not really the point whether such factors come into play or not. The point 
that matters is that the destination given to this man was “wrong” in terms of a healthy 
self-fulfilment or: a healthy fulfilment of potentialities. 

The situation is a little different in the following case of Ignaz Semmelweis. His task 
was obviously “right” for him inasmuch as he brought out his best abilities in the right 
place. But again, for the strength this man had available, his suffering was too much, the 
sacrifices too great to call this a successful fulfilment of potentialities. Assuming he was 
fulfilling self-punishment needs, or satisfaction of injustice-collecting, the result was a 
complete collapse, which ruined the man. 
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opposition. When, about twenty years later, his techniques of hygiene 
began finally to be accepted, Semmelweis was bitter and tired from 
his fighting, developed a psychosis, and died soon after. 

This case represents a third variety. This man did what was 
“right” for him in every sense. Not only was he a warmhearted and 
humane person who was deeply affected by the tragedy of so many 
young mothers’ dying due to what he recognized as some maltreatment, 
but he was also well equipped to solve the problem ingeniously and 
comprehensibly. Yet an adequate success was denied to him due to 
unfavorable external circumstances that he did not know how to com- 
bat. Still, in this case there is a greater inner fulfilment because Sem- 
melweis knew his was the future, if not the present, and his findings 
were correct and valuable. 

These three stories, though pertaining to the lives of unusual men, 
should suffice to illustrate our point that the choice of the “right” goals 
and values is difficult and complicated. A choice might be “right” in 
one context and not “right” in another. Neither the individual’s poten- 
tialities nor those of the external circumstances are foreseeable. 

This is a real problem for the self-realization theory. It is also a 
problem for those existentialists who like Frankl (7) make the indi- 
vidual responsible for the finding of his “specific task.” Not only 
neurotics, he admits, have difficulty in doing this. 

The “right” task in Frankl’s sense is not necessarily one that leads 
to self-realization; in fact he emphasizes that this is no goal at all. But 
as we could see in the case of Father Ginhac, the greatest and in the 
eyes of others most successful and valuable dedication did not give 
him any sense of satisfaction because it was not right for him since it 
thwarted forever some of his most vital needs. 

Thus, it seems to us that we cannot rule out the individual’s needs 
and their actualization. 

But it is true—we saw it in the case of Linda—that we seem to 
find our most complete fulfilment if we can be ourselves and do what 
we like to do while dedicating ourselves to a task we believe in. In 
this we transcend ourselves, but simultaneously we also satisfy our- 
selves. One without the other throws us off balance. Not even this most 
dedicated priest, to whom we referred before, was able to reach peace 
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of mind. 

In conclusion, we must state that in our opinion the finding of our 
“life task” (Frankl), if there is such, is extremely difficult. In fact, 
due to innumerable counteractive circumstances of life, I feel it is the 
rare person who is able to designate the appropriate task for himself 
and who then is also able to carry it through. 

This latter problem will lead us now to new and further 
considerations. 


II. VALUE AND IDENTITY. 

The concept of identity, which Erik Erikson (8) derived from 
Freud and which he developed in many directions, has proved an ex- 
tremely fruitful one to present-day theoretical thinking. . 

Erikson in discussing development of identity emphasizes that it 
is only in part a result of actual identification processes. In part it has 
its roots in inner sameness and continuity which represents an aspect 
other than that of assuredness and that of identification. This same- 
ness is manifested in congenital behavior attributes. It is manifested 
in those not yet definable subtle singular characteristics of a person’s 
movements, manners, style. 

What is inculcated in habits, mannerisms, and patterns of behavior, 
before actual education and acculturation set in and also before any 
conscious identification takes place, represents a second category of 
influences on identity. 

The identity formation “emerges as an evolving configuration—a 
configuration which is gradually established by successive ego syn- 
theses and resyntheses throughout childhood; it is a configuration grad- 
ually integrating constitutional givens, idiosyncratic libidinal needs, 
favored capacities, significant identifications, effective defenses, suc- 
cessful sublimations and consistent roles.” (p. 116) 

The aspect of inner assuredness in identity has according to Erik- 
son its roots in a “preconscious sense of psycho-social well-being.” 

In the development of his social embeddedness, the infant’s trust, 
another of Erikson’s basic concepts, plays the decisive role. In fact, in 
his book Young Man Luther (9) he speaks of “basic trust” as “the 
beginning of all sense of identity.” “Basic trust” in mutuality is that 
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original “optimism,” that assumption that “somebody is there,” with- 
out which we cannot live. In a brilliant analysis, Erikson ties this up 
with religious faith and with its ability to restore for the young man 
what the mother did for the infant. With this, then, “trust” or “faith” 
is moved into the central position for the formation of identity. 

What does this mean? Since trust, as Erikson says so rightly, has 
a foundation in the preconscious, in a basic “optimism,” it must of 
course be conceived of as a primary tendency. It is then, as I pointed 
out previously (10), @ primary expectation of a positive reality into 
which one may move with “trust” and not just a reaction to a loving 
mother. It might be enhanced or weakened by the mother’s attitude and 
behavior, but it is there before; it belongs to the genetic set-up ante- 
ceding actual contact with the world. 

Since, as Erikson also says, in this basic trust is “the beginning of 
all sense of identity,” it must belong to the constituents of the same 
dispositional set-up in which the “inner sameness and continuity” are 
given. 

Now, where exactly does all this lead us? In my opinion, it leads 
us to a second basic factor besides “love.” “Trust” is not “love.” It is 
not a give-and-take in the sense of love, but it is a projection of the 
self to be responded to from “the other” and from the world outside. 

An interesting “aside” to this is the notation by Fenichel (11) at 
one point when discussing “projection”: “A person sensing himself in 
a landscape does not simply feel love or hatred for the natural objects, 
but generally experiences a kind of identification® with the landscape, 
the unio mystica with the father’s penis, or mother’s womb. In gen- 
eral, it may be assumed that in ‘consciousness of nature’ a pro- 
jection of the kind described is at work.” Projection into nature ac- 
cording to Fenichel may either “connote nature’s becoming a repre- 
sentative of our own feelings” or else “nature may also represent an- 
other person, and feelings connected with it may have originated in 
feelings toward a person.” 

Trust is not love and trust is basic and primary. To utilize the full 
scope of this thought, we have to see “trust” in the bigger context into 
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which it belongs. Trust I see as the primary manifestation of what on 
the conscious level develops into the category of beliefs. To me this 
concept represents the missing link in our understanding of the dy- 
namics of motivation. This will, I hope, become clear when we study 
the category I will call “beliefs” and which, as will be shown, plays 
a fundamental role in human life, comparable only to that of “love.” 


III. THE FUNDAMENTAL ROLE oF BELIEFs IN HuMAN LIFE. 


What exactly are beliefs? Obviously there are many kinds of be- 
liefs. What are their various functions? Do they have a common de- 
nominator? How does it happen that some of them are shrugged off 
and taken lightly, while others assume an exalted position in people’s 
minds? 

Beliefs have obviously in common that they are developed with 
regard to things about which we have no or only incomplete knowl- 
edge. Around these questionable data we develop certain mental 
images. 

George Kelly (12) conceives of these as constructs. He defines 
them as theories which serve man’s need to anticipate the future. He 
distinguishes personal and scientific constructs. He says: “Man deals 
with events by placing constructions upon them,” that is interpretations 
which concern themselves with the future. They result from “an inter- 
play between invention and discovery.” Another statement is that “to 
construe is to see events not merely for what they are, but for the 
evidence they provide.” 

Kelly describes the function of psychotherapy as enabling a person 
to form new constructs after the old ones proved to be invalid. 

Important as this concept of “construct” is, it seems to pertain 
primarily to the intellectual aspects of beliefs, to the interpretational 
aspects that is. Beliefs regarding values, which are not separated in 
Kelly’s theory from beliefs regarding events have strongly emotional 
aspects. It is not the interpretation and anticipation of the future that 
matter here so much as the conviction giving foundation and certainty 
to the presence. 


James G. Miller in his stimulating chapter and Else Frenkel- 
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Brunswik in her interesting theoretical discussion in Blake’s and 
Ramsey’s volume on “Perception” (13) go into more detailed discus- 
sions of various aspects of beliefs. 

Miller calls with David Hume belief “an irrational, nonlogical 
process”; beliefs are conclusions to which one comes by a process of 
induction, rather than by deduction. This process of inductive belief 
is “jumping to conclusions from inadequate premises.” 

He sees the main reasons for it in man’s need for protection against 
ignorance and from its potential threat, in his anxiety with respect to 
his uncertainty about the external world as well as his anxiety in the 
presence of ambiguity; in short in man’s insecurity. The concept of 
tolerance or intolerance of ambiguity was developed by Frenkel- 
Brunswik (14) in her studies on prejudice. The prejudiced is intoler- 
ant of ambiguity and in need of quick conclusions, because he is 
insecure. 

I think to these reasons should be added man’s genuine interest in 
understanding what is going on in the world, which leads him to ex- 
periment with interpretations. These may be recognized to be hypotheses 
with the more sophisticated while they may take the shape of beliefs 
with the more naive thinker. 

Jean Piaget gives in several of his brilliant studies an abundance 
of illustrations of children’s theorizing and judging based on what 
they believe is true or right. In his book on The Construction of Reality 
in the Child (15) he shows belief at work from very early stages on, 
where it shows in the behavior of infants who form “constructs” about 
events. 

In our “Inventory of Behavior During the First Year of Life” 
Hildegard Hetzer and I (16) found and later standardized for our 
baby tests searching movements first with respect to sounds from two 
months on, searching movements with respect to a disappearing human 
face at three months and with respect to a lost toy at five months. Thus 
some kind of practical “hypothesis” is at work in the human child 
very early, although it comes definitely later than that “trust” with 
which the infant practically right after it is born, opens his mouth 
and himself to the world. This trust revealed in the infant’s searching 


movements, as well as in other behavior like the cuddling up to the 
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mother or moving with hand and feet experimentally out into the world, 
this trust is a practical manifestation of a positive belief. These move- 
ments imply the expectation of good things to be had, of finding ac- 
ceptance, being wanted in the world. They are the opposite of certain 
sick children or animals who crawl into a corner and curl up in them- 
selves, offering as little of their surface and openings to the outside 
world as possible. 

The basic trust that somebody is there and cares comes in my 
opinion long before such feelings as “Being thrown into existence.” 
This existentialistic formulation of our human helplessness seems to 
me a sophisticated, not a primary experience. 

The belief expressed in theoretical constructs is of a different kind 
than that which underlies “trust.” It expresses a hopeful confidence * 
that one is right in claiming one knows how things really are end that 
the future will bring confirmative support. This support might be hoped 
for in terms of wishful thinking. But the hopeful confidence might also 
be a well-based belief in one’s own future. Then again, it might ex- 
press itself in self-limiting humble bowing to “God’s will” or to fate 
or even to a master of one’s fate. Thomas M. French demonstrated in 
brilliant studies (19) the integrative role of “hope.” 

The opposite of trust is skepticism and doubt which under unfavor- 
able circumstances develop early in children who feel they cannot 
trust anything their environment promises or says or may do. 


“My mother,” says Roger, now 39, “had terrible moods. As a 


8. This “hopeful confidence” and even more so an attitude we will call “identifying 
conviction” is what in religious language is usually spoken of as “faith.” I agree with 
Ekstein (17) in his discussion of Paul Bergman’s (18) paper that “faith” is not really 
identical with “trust.” On the other hand, I feel that “trust” is primary and more basic 
than “faith” which, while it may be blind and primitive, still implies an element of 
conviction. It presupposes already some ego structure. “Trust” to me is an originally 
unconscious anticipation of things to come which then may become conscious. “Faith” 
to me is a specific belief. 

But of course, at the present stage this is still partly a problem of language and of 
definition. Like Ekstein, I feel it would serve the clarity of our thinking if we reserved 
the word “faith” for beliefs that, like religious faith, imply convictions, while there is 
no such commitment stipulated in the concept of “trust.” 
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little boy of 3 and 4, I was already aware of them and when- 
ever she called me or I saw her coming, I was at once on my 
guard and tried to find out in what mood she might be.” 


This distrust, applied to information obtained from adults, was 
drastically expressed in a group of difficult boys about whom Dr. 
Lawrence Mathae, one of the members of a Los Angeles Value Study 
Group, reported. 


“What is for real?” was the frequent question of these teen- 
agers, members of a therapy group. “I mean what is for real 
real?” some would add. 


Dr. Mathae felt they endowed reality with an extremely high value 
and they want to be sure they know the truth about it; because, I 
would add, they feel that they often have been deceived. 

The hopeful confidence of constructs represents the theoretical 
aspect of beliefs, while trust is activating, dynamic, and actually 


motivating. 

A good example for the difference is the previously presented case 
of “Barbara.” Barbara started out with full trust in her parents. She 
opened herself to what they taught her about a good child’s obedience 
to her parents and her church and she acted upon these teachings. 

When later it appeared that her devotion did not find full acknowl- 
edgment nor lead to success, the motivating power of her trust was 
exhausted. 

She still did not give up her beliefs, that is her hopeful confidence 
that confirmative support could only come within this system she had 
been taught. But her belief had dwindled down to a theoretical con- 
struct. She could no more act on its strength, because something had 
been faulty with the way she had activated her trust, she did not know 
what. 

The reason why Barbara clung to her beliefs, was that she did not 
find any other constructs acceptable and she could not, like other dis- 
illusioned youths, for example like the Beatniks, live in an “existential 
vacuum,” as Frankl calls this state of having no belief at all. 
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The case of Barbara shows a further facet of beliefs. Barbara did 
not only entrust herself and have a hopeful confidence, but one step 
further, she had an identifying conviction about the personality values 
that were presented to her by her parents. 

The decisive reason for Barbara’s identification, particularly with 
her mother, was undoubtedly love. But she also had belief. Barbara 
had both, love for and belief in her parents. We have other examples 
in which identification is based solely on one or the other. 


An example is Myrna, now a woman in her forties, who re- 
members in psychotherapy that at the age of 4 years she made 
a definite differentiation between her love for her mother and 
her admiration for a neighbor lady. Myrna, now a highly re- 
puted clothes designer, was already sewing at 3 years of age 
and at 4 beginning to design clothes for her dolls. Her mother 
had none of her gifts, nor her lively spirit. On the contrary, she 
was a very colorless, uninspired, passive person. 

One day Myrna got to talking with their neighbor, a supe- 
rior and well groomed woman, who took an interest in the eager 
little girl and offered to help her embroider a doily for her 
mother’s birthday. She invited Myrna in and both sat for sev- 
eral afternoons sewing, with refreshments being offered to 
Myrna. 

This elated the little girl who was raised in simple circum- 
stances and it remained an unforgettable period for her. She 
decided right then and there, that this is what she wanted to be, 
“a nice lady, like Mrs. Webster was,” who served as a model. 

This child found that the neighbor lady represented a model 
in terms of values that Myrna believed in and identified with. 
She was admirable and an ideal that she could follow due to 
her own gifts and inclinations. 

Yet she went on loving her mother for whom she became 
increasingly sorry. She felt there was something pitiful about 
her mother whom she surrounded gradually with a kind of pro- 


tective care. 
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My assumption that identifying convictions may develop out of pre- 
viously vindicated beliefs (trust, hopeful confidence) just as well as 
out of love, has proved correct.in a number of cases. 

First we saw in the case of Barbara that she loses most of her iden- 
tifying conviction and in fact much of her identity after her trust and 
hopeful confidence have failed her. Yet she goes on loving. 

Another case may be quoted in which no identity development at 
all could take place. 


It is the case of Amy, now a divorced woman in her thirties, 
whose early childhood was determined by only one goal: to be 
good and avoid angering her mother who punished her without 
mercy for the smallest misdemeanors. Amy loved her mother, 
but a stronger feeling was her fear. Fear and avoidance of pun- 
ishment was all that Amy could think of for years, and as a re- 
sult she had actually no identity, no goals. The first man who 
wanted to marry her, she accepted, and entered a meaningless 
marriage mostly to get away from home. 


If wanting to get away from home and have a different life may be 
called a goal, it is that of a negative identity born out of fear and 
without any concrete envisagement of the future. 

Identifying conviction is the foundation on which religious faith 
and the acceptance of religious or other dogmas rest. The identifying 
conviction has a stronger motivating and activating power than a mere 
theory. 

Theories or constructs in Kelly’s terminology represent the intel- 
lectual aspect of beliefs. They underlie the human endeavor to give 
meaning to things and to see them coherently. They form the basis for 
science and philosophy. 

How do these considerations now relate to Erikson’s system of 
identity development? He speaks of his brilliantly-conceived eight 
stages as phases of ego development. To me it seems that they rather 
represent phases of the development of the whole self, because uncon- 
scious and libidinal aspects are incorporated in this progression. The 
eight successive stages of trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, identity, 
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intimacy, generativity, and integrity and their opposites are conceived 
of as developmental steps in the identity development. But they are 
obviously not thought of as corresponding characteristics of one and 
the same category, because “autonomy” for example develops later to 
“self-certainty,” while the central concept of “identity” has other fore- 
runners besides or outside of autonomy. 

While Erikson’s highly original system seems to be full of chal- 
lenging and stimulating ideas, we would prefer for ourselves to keep 
various aspects of the development of the self for the time being sepa- 
rate rather than to try right away for comprehensive all-integrative 
concepts. 

Belief and love (including social relating) represent, we believe, 
two fundamentally different approaches to life. The motivating goal of 
our beliefs is to establish our existence, to try for certitude; the moti- 
vating goal of our love is to find union with the rest of the world 
through a give and take relationship. 

On the different developmental levels formed by the successively 
predominating four basic tendencies, belief and love operate in the 


direction of successively different sub-goals. A tentative schematic rep- 
resentation of the development of “belief” and “love” as related to 
the four basic tendencies is given in Table 1. 

How this system of motivating goals and their development relates 
in detail to Erikson’s system of the development of the self will require 
further research. 


IV. Tue Concept oF VALUE POTENTIAL. 


The individual’s identity, such as it is at any point of the individ- 
ual’s development, represents what we propose to call this person’s 
value potential. This concept may be paralleled to the concept of an 
individual’s insight potential. 

The ability of an individual to develop adequate insight is gauged 
by many psychotherapists as part of their diagnostic appraisal of the 
chances of therapeutic success. 

The estimate of the value potential would permit corresponding 
considerations with respect to a person’s ability to develop an adequate 
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set of values. 

We define the value potential as the range of values an individual 
is able to encompass, in terms of awareness, appreciation, acceptance 
and activation. By “ability” we mean a functional aptitude, determined 
by innate potentials as well as by experience and learning as by emo- 
tional and motivational development. 

A person’s value potential may be comprehensive or limited, de- 
pending on the individual’s own basic tendencies, on what has been 
brought to his attention during his lifetime, and on the degree of 
freedom of action that his emotional balance permits. 

The value potential is then a function of the innate and experien- 
tially developed structure of a person’s basic tendencies. An individual 
whose basic tendencies show a good equilibrium and are well inte- 
grated has the greatest possible value potential, because this person 
can appreciate, accept and activate the values of pleasure and comfort, 
of fitting in and belonging, of creating and accomplishing and of func- 
tioning orderly and having peace of mind. An individual whose basic 
tendencies are in disequilibrium and not integrated has a limited value 
potential, because of an exclusive or predominant tendency in one or 
the other direction. 

Of course we have to appreciate the fact that in most individuals 
there exists_a hierarchical order as far as their values are concerned, 
whether they know this or not. But in the well-adjusted person whose 
basic tendencies are in equilibrium, there is no rigidity regarding this 
hierarchy. They may want an all-round fulfilment and they can tem- 
porarily switch from emphasizing one and then another value more 
than others. That is to say they may at one time want more than any- 
thing to accomplish something worthwhile, they then want more than 
anything to have a period of pleasure, of vacation, of relaxation, then 
may come a period in which they are concerned with their duties to 
their family and their friends, then they may want to meditate and 
concentrate on problems of their own inner peace of mind. 

The predominance and exclusiveness of one over all other values 
or the complete disregard of one as against all other values is the 
result of a disequilibrium between the basic tendencies. 

Linda, whose history we reported at the beginning of the paper, was 
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a case in point of an unusually good equilibrium between adaptive and 
creative tendencies. 

Another case may demonstrate the opposite of an extremely limited 
value potential which was more and more narrowed down in the course 
of a very neurotic development. 


Ben, as we may call him, was a man of 50 when he came 
into psychotherapy. He suffered from depression and a number 
of psychosomatic symptoms, such as constant fatigue and fre- 
quent headaches. He also suffered from impotence. He was a 
twice divorced, childless salesman who lived a rather unsocial 
lonely existence. 

He explained his depression as due to his meaningless empty 
life, about which he felt guilty. He felt that he had wasted his 
life with worthless pursuits of goals in which he did not believe. 
He had started on a career that meant nothing, had run busi- 
nesses and had taken jobs that he did not like, had married hap- 
hazardly without love. The one thing that meant anything to 
him, his desire to write, he had neglected to develop. The rea- 
son he gave for this neglect was that he did not really believe in 
his ability, although admittedly he had had twice the success of 
getting two short stories of his published. He thought that psy- 
chotherapy might help him, even though it was a late stage, to 
pull himself out of his dragging existence and to develop his 
writing talent or to do something better with himself. He was 
intelligent enough to recognize that also his impotence had to 
do with the self-contempt with which he lived. 

Ben worked through the dynamics of his early childhood 
very successfully and even enthusiastically for about a year. 
The beginning of his unhappiness dated back to his fifth year of 
life when his mother who had spoiled and doted on this, her 
first son, had died in childbirth of her fourth child and when 
Ben found himself exposed to a harsh and unloving world. 

His father had always favored his little girls while he was a 
disciplinarian to his only son. The ““mama’s boy” did not take 
well to the demands made on him by the strict father nor later 
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to those made by his teachers. He developed a strong opposition 
to both and spent his time in daydreaming. 

In exploring his past during his psychotherapy, Ben recog- 
nized that his whole development all through life had been 
determined by his opposition against his father and his wish- 
fully thinking himself back to his mother’s doting love. 

Although highly intelligent, Ben made only average or even 
below-average grades in school, because he resented his father’s 
pushing and his sarcastic remarks. He did not finish high school 
and refused to go to college, getting himself some clerical jobs 
so as to make himself as independent from his father as he 
possibly could. He also admitted in therapy that he wanted to 
hurt his father’s pride and crush his hopes for his brilliant 
son’s future. Only after his father’s death did Ben, who was 
then in his twenties, go back to school. In the shortest time, he 
finished high school and went to college where he took a degree 
in law. For some time he practiced law until he was offered a 
partnership in a firm which he and his partner ran for a couple 
of years, not too successfully. After they sold out, Ben took 
managerial jobs in other firms, but he had never had his heart 
in any of these things. 

At heart, he was a scholar and a writer and he grieved for- 
ever that he did not get over haphazard attempts to pursue these 
real interests of his. 

In one area Ben was enabled to make true progress during 
his psychotherapy: he became able to love for the first time 
in his life, and developed a very happy affair in which his 
potency was stronger than ever. 

But his attempts to write failed tragically. He was unable 
to generate the continued mental effort that this work required. 
His comfort meant too much to him and he had acquired too 
deeply rooted habits of play and relaxation to extricate him- 
self for any length of time. His hopeless struggle against himself 
brought him a new type of unhappiness after self-understanding 
and love had freed him from his previous depression. Unable to 
resign himself to the acceptance of the fact that his development 





had led to a reduction of his original potentials, he spent much 
of his free time with fruitless attempts at writing while at 
other times he struggled to overcome his regrets and to find 
peace of mind. 

Perhaps the car accident in which eventually he found his 
death was not quite as accidental as it seemed. It was a merciful 
ending of a rather hopeless life. 


This case is meant to demonstrate a limited value potential due 
to a neurotic development. This man, after a lifetime of stubborn 
self-indulgence and poor adaptation was no longer capable of develop- 
ing his creative potential. From a detailed study of this case history, 
it became quite evident that his basic tendencies were initially less 
unbalanced and his value potential was originally much more com- 
prehensive. Some twenty years earlier psychotherapy could very 
probably have helped him to an adequately fulfilling life. 

In other types of cases, the value potential seems limited from the 
start. An outstanding example is found in the hypersensitive individual. 
Hypersensitivity is one of the few generally acknowledged hereditary 
dispositions. Its primary origin and the difficulties encountered in 
preventing its development or in treating it later, have been discussed 
by Gabriel Langfeldt (20). 

From the beginning the hypersensitive infant is constantly over- 
excited, shocked and disturbed by stimuli which the average child 
can take in his stride. His continuous frustration requires a continuous 
struggle for adjustment. Then he is so preoccupied with efforts to 
satisfy his unsatisfied needs and to adapt himself to the onslaught 
experienced from his environment that he hardly ever gets to develop 
his creative potential adequately or to hold up his internal order for 
any length of time. 

These are the people who long for peace of mind more than 
anything in the world or who forever cry over not having been loved 
enough by their mothers. 

With these examples we want to indicate that we see innate as 
well as experientially conditioned limitations to what a person can 
do to bring values to materialization. We do not share the optimism 
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which seems rather widely spread that by means of psychotherapy or 
due to a decision to give life a meaning, or to find the right meaning 
for one’s life (Frankl), everybody can be enabled to actually live 
meaningfully. 

There are many mental and physical impairments such as inade- 
quacy, defective equipment or acquired defectiveness, advanced 
and protracted neurotic conditions, or extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions of life which might prohibit meaningful living and might limit 
the fulfillment of values to the attainment of only the smallest 
accomplishments. 

Some psychoanalytic thinkers feel that the concepts of ego-ideals 
and ego-strength should suffice to determine a person’s ability of aware- 
ness, appreciation, acceptance and activation of values. However Heinz 
Hartmann (21) points out how problematic the concept of ego strength 
actually is: He says: “I stress again that no satisfactory definition of 
the concepts of ego strength and ego weakness is feasible without taking 
into account the nature and maturational stage of the ego apparatuses 
which underlie intelligence, will, and action.” (p. 107) 

It is just this “nature and maturational stage” which we undertook 
to categorize with our four basic tendencies. Their equilibrium and 
integration determines the value-potential, not only on the conscious 
ego-level but even before on the level of preconscious tendencies. In 
view of its clarity and comprehensiveness, value-potential seems to us 
a useful concept. 

The idea of “potentials” in terms of limitations is objectionable 
to some therapists. But actually they refer to such limitations more 
often than they are aware of. 

Thus a famous psychoanalyst whom I asked whether she got a 
certain patient of hers far enough to get married, answered: “What 
else did you expect me to do?” This was actually a referral to a limited 
goal- or value-potential. 
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PHENOMENOLOGICAL AND 
EXISTENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
SURROUNDING THE PROBLEM 
OF VALUE 


Henry Winturop, Pa.D 
(University of South Florida 
Social Science Division) 


Value theory is receiving increasing attention from students of the 
behavioral sciences but the forms in which this theory is being de- 
veloped exhibit two major deficiencies. One of these is the failure to 
recognize that there is no single problem of value but rather a congeries 
of problems referred to as the problem of value. In the existing litera- 
ture the term, “value,” is used pluralistically for a variety of contexts 
and objectives, with no common semantic or syntactical referent. This 
makes for a good deal of faulty communication in which people talk 
past one another because of the intellectual excitement over a common 
term. At the same time it results in focusing attention on one context 
and missing another, an unhappy situation when we realize that many 
of these contexts are either related in some way or have a bearing 
upon a common issue, problem or objective. The second misfortune is 
that there is an increasing tendency to treat values as abstractions, to 
analyze situations of value structurally, using the apparatus of logic 
and mathematics, and thereby to treat the attribute of value as inherent 
in things or contexts, disengaged from evaluators. The structuralist 
approach also leads to accepting existing frameworks of value and 
existing objectives, leading to little concern with the re-examination of 
social values. Within the framework of acceptance the task is con- 
ceived of as essentially that of finding devices of measurement and 
analysis which maximize or optimize accepted values within the con- 
texts in which they are actually found. Obviously no evolution of or 
change in value patterns is likely to result from so static a treatment. 
In the typical structural approach the notion of value may be identified 
with the measurement of utilities, optimum choice of decision from 
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among a set of alternatives, the estimation of the relative values or 
weights of a set of objectives or outcomes, even where these latter are 
not objectives, and a host of kindred considerations. The term, “value,” 
also crops up in problems of quality control, such as that of measuring 
the seriousness of the defects of different items produced, or it may be 
used in the sense of imputed value to prices in problems of linear 
programming. These considerations represent minor examples of the 
structuralist bias with which problems of value are being invested 
today, but they are representative. The traditional sense of the term, 
“value,” however, as pointing to a way of life and to all that such 
a way of life implies for behavior, is rapidly being lost. The techno- 
cratic bias towards problems of value is sweeping all before it. The 
deeper and more traditional concerns are being missed entirely. In 
this paper, then, I should like to examine some of the factors respon- 
sible for the loss of the traditional sense of the problem of value. 
Thereby, perhaps, we may recognize what may have to be done to 
redress the balance. 

Underlying the loss of the traditional approach to the problem of 
value is the fact that contemporary talk about values is almost com- 
pletely concerned with abstractions rather than with the required sense 
of obligation towards the other. Moral choice is never a matter of mere 
abstractions. When we assert that an individual holds a certain value 
we do not, or, at least, we should not mean only that he pays lip-service 
to certain terms or goals with implied approval of the vague, inde- 
terminate emotional overtones carried by these terms or implied by 
these goals. This is a feature of the liberal rhetoric which Mills (1) 
decries but it also represents a pitfall in the average man’s notion 
of what is meant by a value. Thus terms like tolerance, democracy, 
fairness, etc., carry a strictly intellectual meaning for most people who 
can define them in some roughly acceptable way but are unable to 
make them part of the living warp and woof of their own inner being 
and behavior. The existential import which values such as these would 
have for that philosopher of freedom, Berdyaev, is completely alien 
to the type of citizen most of whose behavior is completely institutional- 
ized. On the other hand, the academic intellectuals to whom we turn 
for more understanding, since they are relatively free of the provincial- 
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isms of their own culture, exhibit another type of distortion. Since a 
rational approach to problems is the trademark of their profession, 
perhaps we should say the bias, in this context, a concern with the 
problem of value by those philosophers and psychologists who are 
devotees of the. positivistic tradition, is reflected in the most abstract 
fashion of all. The value problem, when infused with the positivistic 
bias, emerges in the shape of a formalism saturated with the technique 
of symbolic logic and mathematical analysis, the analogue in philoso- 
phy and psychology of the felicific calculus in economics. The mathe- 
matical calculator of economics remained a fiction which shifted to 
realistic status only when modern, industrial organization, administra- 
tive decision-making and national bureaucratic planning became day- 
to-day necessities, due to the social complexity generated by the mush- 
rooming of new institutions. Even so, economic behavior is foreordained 
by the planner for economic man rather than calculated by economic 
man, himself, as a participant in social action. 

There are few actual human situations as yet (and I use the term, 
“human,” here to indicate the Kantian treatment of individuals as 
ends rather than as means) which have lent themselves to the method 
of treating values by quantitative or logical techniques, though I would 
hesitate to say there never will be one. The structural problems treated 
in the current literature, particularly in the area of operations research, 
lend themselves, both theoretically and practically, to the use of meas- 
urement. However, the use of the term, “value,” in these contexts has 
little in common with the subjective aspects of feeling and behavior 
with which the problem of value has traditionally been invested. 
Axiology as a metrical domain involves a formalism that is not con- 
cerned with what is ordinarily meant by the existential problem of 
value. Values are, for the most part, rooted in the life of feeling and 
the value problem, treated as a series of formal exercises, is affect-free. 
The metric formalisms of analysis serve a narrow, instrumental func- 
tion and would be as appropriate as those who devise them, believe 
them to be, if only men lacked the warmth, compassion and ego- 
extension of our computing mechanisms. But the point is they do not. 

Education in the Western world, whether of the school, the church, 


the home, the institution or the occupation, fails to deal with values 
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in the only significant way with which they can be dealt. Our educa- 
tional forms fail to spell out the human contexts to which a held value 
is relevant, whether these contexts involve our intimate attachments 
to single persons or the more impersonal relationships to larger groups. 
Ever more they fail to spell out the archetypal situations, simple or 
complex, to which our values are germane. To do this properly the 
exercise of imagination is required. One has to learn to reproduce 
sympathetically, as it were, those phenomenal fields of other individ- 
uals in which conflicts and uncertainties of a given sort could arise, 
and which would demand for their resolution any one of some appro- 
priate set of values. No large body of educators is today dedicated 
to this sympathetic training of the imagination and to the enhancement 
of the awareness of psychic individuality, the phenomenally different 
value-orientations from which so many fundamental differences in 
behavior, emerge. Many of the traditional religious regimes have 
dedicated themselves focally to tasks of this sort and it is notable, as 
a reading of Sorokin’s investigations on the subject will quickly reveal, 
that the various types of educational schemes devised to create a 
feeling for value, were not only non-intellectual in nature but fre- 
quently, through various devices, fought the tendency to abstraction. 
A dim view of the fact that education could be both holistic and il- 
luminating in hedonic tone, is contained in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
catharsis and, in fact, powerful art and intense aesthetic experience 
do seem to possess the capacity to wipe the slate clean, so far as our 
ego-alien propensities are concerned. 

The consequence of the failure of modern education to preserve 
the intentional aspects of value and its abandonment of the examina- 
tion of authenticity in behavior, particularly in the expression of value, 
is that for the average man behavior said to manifest value is essen- 
tially mimetic. Mimetic behavior is quite obviously the opposite of 
authentic behavior. Some excellent passages from Wild (2) bring out, 
I believe, some of the attributes of being authentic, so cogent to a 
genuine sense of value. 


. .. The unauthentic person suppresses feelings like dread and 
its allied emotions as too vague and indefinite to mean anything. 
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Instead of this, he is subject to many fears for the “real” things 
and artifacts with which he is mainly concerned, and which, as 
he thinks, his senses reveal as hard facts. He discounts what is 
called conscience and has plausible theories to explain it away. 
. .. Authentic awareness is more self-conscious. It realizes that 
any object must involve a subject and acts of awareness of some 
kind. It resists the idea that mind is a container, and thinks of 
it rather as a lantern or a light, which, though intermittent and 
flickering, may penetrate to being. The authentic person realizes 
that physical things do not act in this way; hence, even though 
he may be unable to refute it, he resists both physicalism and 
the subjectivism that always attends it. 

In his discourse, he pays more attention to what he is saying 
than to the words by which he says it. He uses words and sym- 
bols flexibly and lightly, trying to make them vanish as soon as 
possible after they have performed their signifying function. He 
respects sensory evidence, but does not believe that it is ex- 
haustive. He attends to the dread that sometimes stirs within 
him, and listens to his conscience. He sometimes reflects on the 
last possibilities that he might realize, and knows that all is not 
in order. As a result of this, he is less subject to fear and terror 
of the forces that constantly threaten his things and implements. 
His mind is open to possibilities, and he constantly wonders why 
things are not otherwise than they are. He knows that sense is 
vague and confused, and respects the revealing power of rational 
insight. He has made up his mind about basic issues, but is 
always ready to examine new evidence. His world has structure 
and over-arching unity, and if he has escaped academic books 
(and has ever heard of it) he has a feeling for philosophy. 
(pp. 145-6) 


As a result of the loss of authenticity in the expression of value, modern 
man possesses no genuine intentional anchors in life. One consequence 
of this is that when he is perplexed or in trouble and needs to involve 
himself in some ongoing situation, he is lost without those rules of 
order which are the accidental artifacts of his personal history or 
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without the oracular suggestions of some customary father figure. 
Possessing no vital center of his own he is at a loss to decide what 
values should receive expression in a novel situation and the applica- 
tion of his customary behavioral repertoire (which is certainly not 
a value in the sense of the present discussion) is ludicrous and often 
tragically frustrating to others. Novel difficulties are met with the 
utmost bewilderment. Novel institutions are invented without trying 
to foresee in advance whether they will have consequences which will 
defeat those values which, it is dimly perceived, might really have to 
emerge into the foreground of attention once we have reached an 
institutional point of no return. Lacking a vital center modern man 
executes new, social responsibilities without a clear picture of the 
values these are intended to serve. 

But even a preoccupation with the problem of value among our 
educated elite gives no guarantee of a better result than that obtained 
from faceless men. Uncertainty about the values which a context 
entails is brought home most forcibly and fascinatingly, I believe, 
by watching a group of intellectuals discussing existentialism at a 
cocktail party. The cocktail party is the twentieth century’s institution 
for increasing depersonalization. Hollow men may do this by finding 
their least common denominator. Intellectuals may achieve this by 
discovering their shared abstractions. A genuine understanding (per- 
haps, I should say, feeling for) of existentialism demands the con- 
textual expression of value. Our educated elite are, however, im- 
prisoned in the tower of academic or aesthetic abstractions. They 
therefore take to discussing existentialism in precisely that spirit which 
does violence to it. Just as the Zen Buddhist master chopped off the 
finger of the disciple so that he might achieve authentic understanding 
where he continued to remain blind, so one often feels moved at these 
cocktail parties to chop off tongues and ears in a dual effort to promote 
awareness. Watching the protagonists at such a function can be 
spiritually very enervating. The most passionate partisans of existen- 
tialism will continue their middle-class role playing, where openness 
is called for. Task-centeredness is buried in ego-centered behavior, the 
latter receiving its usual expression through role-playing, the cultiva- 
tion of social distance, and the self-consciousness of status and snob- 
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bery. The most frequent device for doing this is the cocktail party 
formula made known to the world by Parkinson (3). Any spirit of 
“TI And Thou” or of “The Courage To Be,” are both conspicuous by 
their absence. Yet these are the essential values which should receive 
expression in an existentialist philosophy and course of action. We 
have here a classic situation calling for a discussion of the need to 
interpenetrate one another’s values, being handled by the antinomies 
of these values, namely, precisely those values which raise iron curtains 
Between Man And Man. Thus those at the apex of the educational 
pyramid are as prone to express values in terms of abstractions as 
those at the base, albeit with more elegant and self-deceptive language. 

The long and short of the preceding remarks is this. Values cannot 
be solely intellectual matters. Feeling is a very necessary accompani- 
ment to them. Feeling seems to be an accompaniment of proximity 
and shared experience, imitation followed by the genuine appearance 
of the emotion simulated, understanding coupled with good will, and 
similar social accidents. However, the problem of generating the feel- 
ing tone which is appropriate to an abstract value, is still pretty much 
unsolved. Unless such appropriate feeling accompanies the verbal ex- 
pression of our values and education supplies a rough notion of the 
contexts which call for the enactment of these values, they will con- 
tinue to remain abstractions. 

Another serious difficulty underlying the failure of value lies 
in the realm of behavior itself. Even when an individual is quite 
aware of those value-orientations which are appropriate for different 
contexts and situations, he is often extremely uncertain of what Morris 
(4) calls the appropriate operating behavior involved. By this is meant 
quite simply that the individual is uncertain as to what should be done 
to express the value involved. This is a commentary on the extent to 
which our values are verbally oriented. One consequence of this is the 
generation of much of the socially approved schizophrenia of our time, 
that is to say, the individual expresses a given value and enacts another. 
Where this non-parallelism is deliberate we have, of course, an example 
of hypocrisy, of a Machiavellian, political dissimulation or of some 
equally unadmirable motive. In still other cases we have an inad- 
vertent split which is an example of ignorance concerning the intention- 
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ality and feeling tone which the expressed value should automatically 
command. Often the inappropriate behavior is an example of ignorance 
concerning the psychological and social needs of others, thereby reflect- 
ing that minimal amount of empathy which seems to be extended in 
a variety of interpersonal relationships which outwardly appear to be 
quite amicable. Even if inappropriate examples of value behavior 
were regarded only as errors in adaptive learning, there is little in 
the social context of the actors, which will contribute to stamping them 
out. Those on the receiving end of these actions can rarely report the 
unpleasantness and suffering they induce, either because the occasion 
calls for politeness, or because those affected must suffer the conse- 
quences of bureaucratic action at a distance, or perhaps only because 
they are forced to accept in silence the frustrating stultifications of an 
authoritarian atmosphere. All sorts of individuals may be the re- 
cipients of inappropriate value behavior—children, corporate em- 
ployees, obscure personnel in tightly run institutions, etc. These bar- 
riers, and others too numerous to mention, provide little opportunity 
to correct behavior from others which fails to enact specified values. 
The literature of social philosophy represents, of course, one organized 
expression of the effort to correct the erroneous expression of value, 
but those who read it are usually sufficiently tuned to the affective 
elements of value so as to be less guilty of schizophrenic expressions 
of it. At the same time those who err in the behavioral expression of 
value or who, for situational reasons, are potentially in a position to 
do so, rarely read such literature at all. This, of course, means the 
majority of any population in a fast-changing society and this is tragic 
for a fast-changing society is precisely the one which can least afford 
behavioral expressions of error. For most of us there is little oppor- 
tunity to receive feedback concerning such behavioral error, thus pro- 
viding a major cause for an improper expression of value. 

I have already remarked that, from an existential standpoint, any 
concern with the concept of value makes little sense unless the 
intentional nature of value is rooted in the life of feeling. The absence 
of such feeling, such algedonic tone, as it were, is, I believe, the major 
source of value frustration in modern life. There are few, if any, 
existing educational techniques explicitly intended to produce the 
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algedonic component of value and yet formal education is the source 
of most of our expressed values. These values are our heritage from 
the classical tradition—from the humanities, philosophy and the social 
studies. Religious institutions, of course, have developed elaborate 
rituals for producing algedonic tone in the presence of the sacred and 
the transcendental. The family does likewise with the young through 
imitation and a system of rewards and punishments. In the twentieth 
century, however, it is psychiatry and clinical psyhcology which have, 
in a sense, taken on the function of a re-education in value, a re- 
education which takes more cognizance of the function of the emotions 
in intentional behavior than the function of rationality. Fundamentally 
the problem of inducing felt value in psychotherapy arises because of 
certain archetypal situations. These include, among others, an unre- 
solved conflict, a breakdown in interpersonal communication, a 
weakened or a contradictory self-concept, a pervading sense of aliena- 
tion and anomie, or a need for “grace” defined as the break-through 
of existential meaning into the realm of the abstractions regulating our 
behavior—situations such as these and many others too numerous to 
spell out here—can be viewed as situations requiring either an educa- 
tion in felt value or a restoration of felt value once present and now 
lost. There are now many techniques which have been developed with 
the optimistic expectation that they will be able to induce the appro- 
priate feeling tone in those who might be said to be value-disturbed. 
Among these are such approaches as the analysis of dreams, the talking- 
out technique, Rogerian non-directive therapy, Daseinsanalyse, existen- 
tial therapy, logotherapy, group therapy, Gestalt therapy, and many 
others. All these and many other alleged therapeutic approaches have, 
as one fundamental objective among others, the fusing of feeling tone 
with the cognitive expressions of value, assuming the cognitive aspects 
of value are genuinely understood behaviorally and contextually, rather 
than reported as abstractions. Secondary objectives are to create 
psychological integration within the life-space of the subject and to 
promote an increased growth of altruism in his interpersonal relations. 
Proper checks on the claim that any psychotherapeutic technique can 
promote felt value where it is needed, are difficult to make. Such checks 
would require subsequent longitudinal studies of those with value 
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disturbances or who are insufficient in the affective elements of declared 
values. This, of course, would be the decisive way of checking whether 
or not algedonic tone has taken root in their value schemas. Basically 
we really do not know whether any of these techniques really produce 
felt value. 

To what degree the arts and the humanities, religious devotions, 
political and social analysis together with their subsequent commit- 
ments, and other cultural artifacts, can also do so, is equally not 
known for certain. The catharses of art and literature are often trans- 
ient and frequently not referred to self. Religious devotion may be 
mimetic only and too often constitutes merely an effort to find security 
in a group experience. As for social analysis and criticism, these may 
cleanse the social, Augean stables of pathological values but too great 
a passion for this activity, necessary as it may be, often culminates 
in a destructive outlook. Such an outlook is obviously not the best 
vantage point for promoting altruism, the planning for values, and the 
induction of the concomitants of feeling which should accompany the 
values to which democracy pays lip service. These are, by and large, 
the values of the Western, classical tradition. 

This need to find sure-fire techniques for imparting feeling tone is 
still part of the unfinished business of applied psychology and psycho 
therapy—we might even say part of its neglected business. Feeling 
tone is a vital aspect of value when it is properly understood but, of 
course, it is not a virtue in itself. Feeling tone may also accompany 
the devil’s business, so that the question of what our values should 
be under specified circumstances and in relation to circumstances that 
we wish to bring about, must be seen as quite independent of the 
question of whether we genuinely feel and enact these values. 

One of the difficulties surrounding the demand that an asserted 
value give off an aura of appropriate feeling tone, is that there is no 
public, objective way of supplying a meaning for the operation of 
confirming its presence. We cannot, of course, give an analytic defini- 
tion of the statement “This subject’s declared value is accompanied 
here and now by the disposition which is appropriate to it.” But 
failures of this kind have never been a stumbling block for other 
protocol aspects of experience. Thus nobody ever tries to define “blue” 
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or “pain” as sensation states, in an analytic sense. Instead we are 
satisfied with ostensive definitions. We point to “blue” or we induce 
pain and we then tell the subject that the sensation resulting from our 
activities, possesses the attribute which we have labeled “pain.” In 
both these cases the experiencing subject is capable of recognizing 
qualitatively different bluenesses and pains. But the value situation is 
quite different from this. There is no way of giving an ostensive 
definition of the affective component of value. There are several reasons 
for this. (1) Value affects can be detected neither by the senses nor by 
instruments since, as part of the phenomenal field of the subject, they 
have to be strictly inferred. (2) At present we know of no way of 
inducing a value affect with certainty in another subject ‘so that it 
could achieve the same ostensive status as induced pain. (3) If there 
are intensities of such affective value states as, indeed, there must be, 
we are unaware how to impute differences in such intensities from the 
qualitative and/or quantitative differences in the behavior which ac- 
companies them. Thus the algedonic component of held value is com- 
pletely phenomenologically isolated and its presence must be inferred 
from the presence of behavior which is judged to be a necessary 
accompaniment of it. Less frequently it is inferred from expression, 
gesture and posture, but there is always the risk that these can be 
simulated. Lack of methods, then, for confirming the presence of value 
dispositions constitute the great terra incognita of value theory and 
to the question as to how to induce these dispositions we must reply 
“Ignorabimus.” Under these circumstances the transmission of value, 
seen as a problem in communication, has never been solved. Yet, if 
positive steps could be taken towards a partial solution, part of the 
existential tragedy of man’s existence in history, could be reduced. 

In order to recognize that a given context requires certain specified 
values, that these can be expressed through certain determinate forms 
of behavior and that these will be drawn upon only when the need 
for these forms of behavior are genuinely felt and understood, people 
have to be given some sort of training in what Gordon Allport calls 
ego-extension. Fundamentally this is the capacity to identify with 
people, places, ideas, interests, attitudes, motives, levels of aspiration 
and, above all, ideals and values. The individuals who first expressed 
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these may be contemporary or they may have long since passed away. 
Further than this, these subjective, intentional entities may only be 
some imaginative writers’ projections into a not-too-distant Utopian 
future. The only constraint which our ego-extensions must obey is that 
they must not be syncretic, that is to say, the components of our budget 
of intentions must neither clash for the probable contexts we may face 
nor demand irreconcilable behaviors from us. What institutions today 
have as their prime objectives our training in ego-extension? 

In its pristine form this has been true of most religions before, as 
Berdyaev might put it, they became organized, but certainly their 
secular expressions tend to cultivate a narrow provincialism. Great art 
and literature have also served this function, but they have always 
possessed a limited audience and balletristic largeness of soul demands 
the same quality in its readers if it is to be successful in promoting 
ego-extension. What restricts the phenomenal field of mass-man today 
are such currents as the resurgence of nationalism, the conflicts of 
ideologies, the drive for a security which is more and more eroded 
by the sudden changes and dislocations produced by science, technology 
and social invention. These, and many other conspicuous, cultural 
processes, clearly work against ego-extension. Does education play a 
conserving role as the flotsam and jetsam of historical values are 
jumbled together into a crazy-quilt pattern by the floodwaters of rapid 
change? It is a sad commentary to have to emphasize the fact that 
most forms of modern education emphasize ego-constriction. The indi- 
vidual is taught to wrap himself up in his own narrow sphere of 
interests and values and to plump for his own familiar form of provin- 
cialism. Educational rhetoric devoted to pious pronouncements con- 
cerning the ideal of training the whole man acts as a blinder to prevent 
most of us from seeing which way the traffic is moving. Since World 
War II ended and American prosperity soared, status-striving and 
class-snobbery have reached unprecedented heights. These social phe- 
nomena are behavioral patterns for turning inwards and produce, of 
course, the opposite of what we mean by ego-extension. The latter 
is fundamentally a turning outwards from a firm center of values. 
The ego-constriction, however, which status-striving and snobbery 
create, represent a turning inwards upon oneself from the lack of 
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such a center. 

There are no official agendas being drawn up today, showing the 
areas of modern life which require increased ego-extension and few 
techniques are being developed for implementing an increase of it. 
Few international meetings are being sponsored by governments to 
determine a minimum budget of interests, values, attitudes, motives 
and ideals which should be diffused throughout the nations of the 
world. It is quite true that public-spirited individuals and groups, inter- 
nationally-minded organizations and the United Nations, are all 
interested in minimizing conflict and creating understanding and 
good-will. This, however, is not the same as moving towards a program 
of education aimed at revamping provincialism at its sources, the 
family, church and nation. Even such a radical alteration of education 
at these sources would still require complementation by psychological 
services whose function would be to develop and use techniques which 
promote ego-extension. Clearly when such techniques are finally de- 
veloped they cannot be strictly intellectual for adults and obviously 
must be chiefly imitative and affective for the young. Any training 
deliberately given to increase ego-extension would undoubtedly in- 
crease man’s capacity for flexibility towards the competition of values. 

In discussions of value where the question of associated feeling 
tone is the center of attention, a major difficulty which is central to 
understanding is that the nuances of value affects are so often parataxic, 
if I may be permitted to borrow a term from Sullivan (5). By this 
we mean that they cannot be talked about in a completely satisfactory 
manner because the determinants of these value affects are so often 
elements of which the individual is unaware. There are many reasons 
why this may be so but among these is certainly the fact that felt 
values involve either states of being, independent of the expressive 
functions of language, states of being which were earlier in origin 
than the appearance of language in development and which, therefore, 
do not lend themselves very well to adult, linguistic ex , or 
states of being which, even if shared with others, are, as we have 
already remarked, not identifiable ostensively. Not all value affects 
are, of course, parataxic. Rage and horror in the face of cruelty, 
sympathy, whether expressed emotionally, verbally or behaviorally, 
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involve terms commonly considered to be part of the psychological 
vocabulary of the emotions. They may also be considered value affects, 
regardless of whether we conceive of them as native or learned, but 
conceived of as value affects they have an empirical status somewhere 
between the strictly private and the completely public. The more 
typical value affects, however, with the more critical property of 
intentionality are obviously far less recognizable and discriminable 
and much more slippery for purposes of communication. 

The hard-to-grasp status of a value affect, for purposes of com- 
munication, is only one of the attributes which frustrate communication. 
Also often difficult to ascertain is the intentionality of a value, that 
is to say, the goals toward which it is oriented, prior to their achieve- 
ment. At other times the goal may be clear but not the direction of a 
value, that is to say, the assessment of the adequacy of ongoing 
behavior which moves towards the goal in question. The direction may 
be unclear during that critical period of time when it is somewhat 
uncertain whether or not the goal will be achieved. Extremely difficult 
to get at is the induction-intensity of a value, that is to say, the degree 
to which it is able to trigger appropriate behavior in relevant contexts. 
Finally it is important to know to what extent a felt value is ego-alien 
as well as ego-centered, that is to say, it is important to know the 
extent to which the intentionality of a value ministers to the needs of 
others as well as those of self. Typically we relate only our own 
expectations to the cognitive and affective content of a value. Phe- 
nomenologically, however, a value has not been invested with its full 
meaning unless we construct in imagination the good will and the 
behavior it demands from us in our relations with others. This is a 
difficult phenomenological reversal for most people to make. 

Where values have a parataxic component, the difficulty of learning 
to share them educationally is not easily overcome. For the psycholo- 
gist there is an important problem here, namely, that of separating 
those values with parataxic attributes from those values which are free 
of them. Obviously different approaches are required, broadly speak- 
ing, for the induction of these two types or, at least, for the induction 
of appropriate feeling tone in the two cases. I do not know, however, 
of any research efforts which are at present bent in this direction. 
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One difficulty to be faced is that we recognize affects as essential at- 
tributes of value but some named values may be only the parataxic 
elements of our striving. Since the parataxic roots of such striving 
tend to be dependent upon unique elements of individual experience, 
the demand to induce values which are synonymous with such parataxic 
elements could not very well be met. The same difficulty would be 
present, although in less serious form, even where a value is an 
amalgam of both cognitive and parataxic elements. The problem which 
the dimension of feeling provides for any serious discussion of value, 
may be seen in the difficulties faced by those scientists who are 
devoting the bulk of their efforts to the construction of artificial 
organisms. One of these, the journal Artorga (6), has recently put 
it this way. 


. . . We thought it would be simple a year ago, to outline the 
principles of survival;—the inviolability of the genetic instruct- 
tions, their proliferation in the millions and their scattering 
both in time and space, the slight errors in replication giving 
selective advantage, the relatively rapid increase in variety and 
complexity by a sex difference, etc. etc., then the embodiment of 
these principles in an artificial organism, wherever replication, 
large numbers, and a filter or selective mechanism could be 
found. 

Alas,—it is not so easy. Like going to the dentist, painful 
problems have to be faced. 

The first of these has to do with pain itself as the type of 
feeling or sensation. How can one build an organism and leave 
out feeling, which seems to play perhaps the essential part in 
protecting and rewarding the organism? One can’t build some- 
thing and then paste in pleasure or pain, or have a little 
coloured flag going up to indicate which. One can’t even use the 
sophisticated argument that, because of our anthropocentric 
history, we falsely claim that feeling is a human, or even an 
animal property, and that therefore pain and pleasure probably 
antedated the living; a reservoir of pain like hot mercury 
behind a dark cloud, which was tapped by living forms as a 
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survival mechanism to immobilize their injuries; a heavenly 
reservoir of pleasure to encourage certain beneficial states. 

No, the problem is more covert than this, and it determines 
our whole thinking about the design of and experimentation 
with biologic analogues. 

We can try to describe current thinking somewhat like this. 
There is a box called the skull in which there is a very com- 
plicated network of tissue called the brain, which is connected 
on one side to what are called sensory receptors and on the 
other to muscles and glands. (Somewhere in between is sensa- 
tion.) The topology “from” and “to” and “inside” are very 
much in evidence. From the “sensation” viewpoint, the schema 
is very much like that of a television system. There is some 
evidence for this in the partially similar changes in the tele- 
vision picture and the visual picture when the input to the 
television camera and to the retina is interrupted by certain 
stroboscopic frequencies. But this leaves unexplained many 
essential phenomena. 

In the case of pain, the insignificant appearing pain fibres 
are segregated in the spinal cord, and some of them traced to 
the cortex, where they end in what—a translation into the agonis- 
ing sensation we all know, and this sensation “projected” to 
the site of the receptors involved. 

The difficulty with these assumptions is not that they may be 
simply mistaken, but that by right of tenure and prestige they 
prevent the search for different experimentation. It is very hard 
for us to believe that we succumb to the local (in time) fads of 
the day. When we have asked in the past for a non-language we 
did not mean to decry the successes achieved with present 
languages. We were asking for descriptions of phenomena 
which may be indescribable in any present language . . . 


This passage is cited here not only to bring out the fact that 
scientists working with biological analogues to human behavior have 
begun to realize the importance of feeling in the behavioral repertoire 
of the organism. It is also relevant to a recognition of the difficulties 
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presented by parataxic elements of experience, attempted discussions 
of which may be equivalent to asking for “descriptions of phenomena 
which may be indescribable in any present language.” 

In those cases in which a new value seems to be appropriated by 
a subject for the first time, it is probably a mistake to speak of it as 
being induced. The mere linguistic assertion of a new value is probably 
incapable of transferring it to the recipient when we recognize that 
appropriate feeling tone is a necessary accompaniment to it. Where 
there is reason to judge that it has actually been incorporated into 
the receiver’s self-system we can assume that the receiver’s parataxic 
fund, if I may take the liberty of using such an expression, invests the 
verbal assertion of a value with direction, induction-intensity and 
ego-alien status. The transmitter then assumes that it is shared although 
the degree to which the value is similar in both parties can, of 
course, never be ascertained fully because of the strictly phenomenal 
status of the value affect. It would be safe to assume a high degree 
of phenomenal similarity for the value as held by both parties to the 
degree that they define its cognitive aspects similarly and to the degree 
that the declared value leads to the same or similar behavior in the 
same or similar contexts. Thus, from a methodological point of view, 
we should not say that the value has been taught or induced but rather 
that its structural, that is, its linguistic representation, has been given 
a referent in the operating behavior of a subject in given but appro- 
priate contexts, through the phenomenal influence of his parataxic 
fund. Where, incidentally, we can speak of parataxic investment it 
should be understood that the direction and intentionality of a value 
may imply not only behavior directed by others towards oneself but 
also behavior directed by oneself towards others. The holding of most 
values should imply symmetry in interpersonal relations. Finally it 
should be noted that the old saw to the effect that a mature sense of 
value comes with experience, can be interpreted in this connection 
as meaning that learning through experience gives organization and 
congruence to elements of the parataxic fund and consistency and clear- 
cut intentionality to the cognitive elements of value. Perhaps this is 
why clear-cut value-orientations must be mimetic rather than phenome- 
nal for the young. There is no substitute for the grist of experience 
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for the parataxic mill. 

In this paper we have tried to sketch some of the difficulties sur. 
rounding the use and meaning of the concept of value, in contrast to 
the meanings with which it is currently invested. The prevailing mean- 
ings are perfectly legitimate. This should be clearly understood. The 
meanings, however, which appear to us to be central are those which 
would be relevant to a phenomenological and existential outlook and 
it is these which are our paramount concern. The amount of spade-work 
which has to be done in the direction of a phenomenological and 
existential analysis of value is overwhelming. The present paper is 
to be taken as only a minor contribution along such lines but fuller 
and more important contributions from the pen of others should help 
to focus attention on a problem which must always be central to 
behavior, as viewed by phenomenologists and existentialists alike. 
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THE CHILD’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
NON-EXISTENCE * 


Apau Maurer, M.A. 


It is almost universally believed that children know nothing of 
death. Almost as widespread is the belief that this knowledge should 
be kept from them as long as possible. The impulse to shield the 
child from terror is civilized, but hesitant euphemisms are greeted, 
normally, with knowing directness, and parents, without exception, 
express baffled amazement. Their intended kindness is ineffective 
because it is based upon the false assumption that not being told about 
death keeps the young child from knowing fearing and needing to 
cope with it. The insincerity, typical of adult behavior toward children, 
has curtained off the anxiety ridden subject as having no part in the 
child’s world. Yet there is considerable evidence that an understanding 
of death is a developmental feature of human intelligence and that 
its genesis is very early. 

Of the handful of studies investigating children’s attitudes toward 
death, only a few have sought to determine developmental aspects. 
Marie Nagy ' located three overlapping stages in the child’s verbalizing 
when questioned: denial (under five), personification (five to nine) 
and understanding of inevitability (after nine). Her study leaves no 
doubt but that children are very much concerned about the problem 
whether information given them has been true, distorted, or has been 
withheld. The youngest that she interviewed (in pre-television Hun- 
gary) was not quite four, yet he understood the question and attempted 
to answer. When and how he learned, however, remains unanswered. 


Sylvia Anthony * observed children burying dead birds, watching 

* The author wishes to thank Bruno Bettelheim, Herman Feifel, Elinor Richie, and 
Jordan Scher for reading the manuscript and supplying critical suggestions. The opinions 
expressed, however, are entirely the author's. 

1. Nagy, Maria H. “The Child's View of Death,” Chap. 6 of The Meaning of Death. 
Edited by Herman Feifel. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

2. Anthony, Sylvia, The Child’s Discovery of Death. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Co., 1940. 
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the sky for a while and then digging up the grave to test adult answers 
to their searching questions. She, too, questioned many hundreds and 
found that their answers bore more relation to their age than to their 
instruction or lack of it. Universally, however, there was fear. 

Wisdom begins with observation, but uncritical watching is not 
enough. As Piaget ® points out, the child is observing quite accurately 
when he watches the moon follow him over the roofs and treetops. He 
even finds corroboration from his peers; the moon follows them too. 
But he is drawn up short if he is asked, “If two people walk in 
opposite direction which one will the moon follow?” For after observa- 
tion must come impertinent questions to provide a new vantage point 
for making ever wider observations. Existentialism now poses the 
question: What is the origin of the fear of non-existence? 


PHYLOGENESIS 
The most conspicuous characteristic of protoplasm is a persistent 


tendency to remain intact in spite of being surrounded by media that 
insure its ultimate destruction. Groups of cells, united to form complex 


organisms, develop specialized abilities to assume some aspect of the 
survival of the whole. However specialized they become, they never 
lose their essential protoplasmic nature. They operate to keep the 
whole alive and yet retain a certain propensity to protect themselves 
separately. Just as the organized. muscles dodge and run and strike 
back against danger, just as the lungs throw the whole body into a 
paroxysm if they are deprived of air, so the brain with its special 
capacities not only unites all these, but fights back against the idea of 
death with its own weapons and in its own way. Its abilities to deal 
with phantoms, memories and other thought formations give rise to a 
variety of self-deceptive tricks. 

Along with the acquisition of speech and the use of tools, the 
awareness of death was among the first truly human characteristics. 
Anthropological studies of Neanderthaloid occupied sites yield evi- 


8. Piaget, Jean: The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality, International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. Littlefield Adams Co. Paterson, N. J. 
1960. 
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dence of ceremonial burial and hence we must assume efforts to cope 
with it by magical (i.e. mental) means. Of these, simple denial was 
surely the first. “Out of sight is out of mind,” is true for the higher 
apes! It remained for man deliberately to place unwanted objects out 
of his sight. 

Since death from old age was unknown and adult death always by 
violence, infant death from malnutrition, malformation or disease left 
the only evidence of death “without cause,” inconclusive, baffling and 
abstract. To reconstruct an ancient scene: An infant dies in his mother’s 
arms. She carries it about in animal distress for a while, denying 
her loss by continuing to care for it. Disturbed by her disconsolate 
wails, her mate hides it from her in some natural cavity or dung heap 
near by. In time, the swollen breasts subside, and since there is 
nothing to remind her, the memory fades and she takes her place 
again in communal and sexual activities. Forgetting eases the anguish 
of the limited intelligence. It was not so limited, however, but that 
the tribe could generalize, in time, a hiding or burial principle. 

As dependence upon one another in the tribal organization grew 
to partake more and more of the sentiments of dependence and pro- 
tection exemplified by the female-offspring relationship, burial of all 
dead who were not completely devoured served to deny death by hiding 
the evidence and by continuing to protect the bodies of those who 
could no longer protect themselves. Denial of capacity to function 
inspired the food and tools that were buried along with the corpse at 
a somewhat later date. 

In the Bible—the early Hebrew attempt to reconstruct in writing 
the beginnings of all things—Adam and Eve were driven from the 
Garden of Eden because they had acquired a forbidden knowledge of 
good and evil ‘—that is, of life and death. Men became aware that 
they must die; hence the ignorance, imagined to be bliss, was forever 
after denied them. We can recognize here the time (reduced to a 
moment in the story) that knowledge, acquired by the dawning 


4. This point was elaborated more fully by Jordan Scher, M.D. in an address at 
Lake Forest College, Jan. 19, 1961. He finds the “Fall” to be, not a descent, but the 
“rise of historical man, time-limited man, transcendental man.” 
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emergence of capacity to remember things not present, including com- 
rades who once cohabited their cave, marked a higher degree of intel- 
ligence than that exhibited by any previous stage in the evolution of 
the mind. It is interesting to note that the penalty for acquiring this 
bitter knowledge was that men must work and women bear their 
children in pain and that upon these two pillars—accomplishment 
and compassion—has civilization been built. 

After denial was no longer possible except symbolically, personi- 
fication of death made possible its physical projection. In a futile 
effort to thrust death from himself by giving it away or forcing it upon 
another, the story goes that Cain killed his brother Abel, thus estab- 
lishing the prototype of the “aimiess” murder. Man is the only animal 
that kills for wanton reasons unconnected with physical defense or the 
need for food. His is the only brain capable of fearing death in the 
abstract and the only one whose knowledge torments him into a series 
of ever more sophisticated mental defenses. The earlier adaptations, 
though outgrown, are never jettisoned. They remain imbedded in the 
ancient visceral brain, ready to act again if the later learning of the 
higher cortical centers should fail in an emergency. 

When Cain killed, his first impulse was to hide. When early man 
first began his mad forays of killing * to project death from himself, he 
became the epitome of death to his fellow men. Their reaction was as 
reflex as his own. He was hunted. He hid. Sometimes hiding was a 
successful ruse. The newly developing capacity for logic suggested 
hiding as a defense against death from non-human agencies as well 
since they were but dimly differentiated. Pre-causal thinking merely 
associates; killing became associated with the terror of hiding alone, 
away from the safety of the tribe. Guilt was slowly taking shape as a 


5. The sudden disappearance of Neanderthal man during the Fourth Ice Age, 
some 80,000 years ago, coincided with a sudden burst of aggressiveness by Homo Sapiens 
who barged into Europe from warmer climates and left evidence that he began to bury 
his dead with grave offerings and to produce religious art. J. E. Weckler, writing in 
the Scientific American (Vol. 197 No. 6, Dec. 1957) proposes the theory that Sapiens 
learned these cultural advances from Neanderthal, but he does not venture a guess as 
to the reason for Neanderthal’s disappearance. It may be that the extermination of 
Neanderthal (perhaps the “ugly dwarf” of early Germanic legend) can be credited to 
Sapiens rather than to climate. 
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complex accumulation of experiences and logical deductions from 
limited data. 

Propitiation, similarly did not distinguish between injured parties, 
real and imaginary. Sacrifice of the most valued next to the selfi—the 
first born son—gentled in time to the substitution of the criminal or 
merely a valued animal but the release from guilt and the projection 
of death onto some “other” had the effect of mitigating, temporarily 
at least, the dread of death. Stylized and surrounded by ceremony, 
these performances formed the bases of the world’s religions. For the 
Christian, the final substitution of the blood of the Saviour for the 
blood letting of the arena® and the sacrificial hearth confers eternal 
life and thus relief from guilt and fear. Since the Sacrified One had 
taught that compassion, a further extension of the mother-child rela- 
tionship symbolized by the Madonna and Child, should encompass the 
whole of humanity, a new step forward was possible. Despite its 
uneven effectiveness, the peaceful patches of space and time thus 
gained allowed for the flowering of Western civilization. For many 
moderns, the appeal of compassion rather than the mythical substitu- 
tion is the basis of their loyalty to, or at least residual respect for, 
the church of their childhood, even though they have ceased to hope 
for the promised reincarnation. In a modern setting, orthodoxy, even a 
fervently expressed belief in immortality, has been found not to pro- 
vide a lower anxiety level’ than the looser loyalty or even total 
skepticism. 

“Flirt and escape” as a method of recapturing the joy that follows — 
a brush with death is more difficult to locate in the sequence of 
emerging defenses. To beard the lion in his den, to essay daring 
encounters with natural hazards, in which man appeared to die and 
to come alive or to be “born again” provides a new and stimulating 
lease on life. This ecstatic pleasure stimulates an outpouring of glandu- 
lar secretions that flood the limbs with elation and, on the mental 
level, “proves” the individual’s immunity to death. The tale of the 
hero who escapes death, preferably through his own efforts, remains 


6. Tertullian: De Spectaculis. 
7. Feifel, Herman. “Attitudes Toward Death,” The Meaning of Death. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1959. 
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the number one plot to which stories of successful sexual conquest 
run a very poor second. Vicarious pleasure in listening to such stories 
provides a pale but satisfactory copy of the original sensation. Thus 
literature was born. Tragedy as a literary form awaited a far higher 
intellectual courage to be appreciated. 

Denial, projection, propitiation, flirtation and substitution are the 
first steps up the ladder of conquering the fear of death. The next is 
sublimation. Socrates * learned from the wise Diotima to whom the 
Athenians offered sacrifice that “. . . to the mortal creature, generation 
is a sort of eternity and immortality. . . . Marvel not then at the love 
which all men have of their offspring; for that universal love and 
interest is for the sake of immortality.” But, she went on to expound, 
‘*. . . there certainly are men who are more creative in their souls 
than in their bodies. . . . Such creators are poets and all artists who 
are deserving of the name inventor. But the greatest and fairest sort 
of wisdom by far is that which is concerned with the ordering of states 
and which is called temperance and justice.” 

Leaving a legacy such as the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, the American Constitution, Hamlet, Beethoven’s Fifth, 
anesthetics or the theory of relativity is to approach immortality in the 
psychic sense. And there are a few who dare to dream that the 
intelligence that has brought us thus far may yet find the way to 
extend life for as long as the possessor desires. Intelligence is not yet 
sufficient to redeem humanity from death, yet those who renounce it 
are obstructing the possibility. 

In the meantime, to ease, extend and enrich the lives of others 
is the inspiration for the choice of occupation of doctors, educators 
and scientists. In fact one might classify all occupations on the basis 
of the degree of development they exhibit as defenses against mortality. 
On the lowest level that can be called human stands the young hoodlum 
who mutters sullenly, “I just wanted to kill a man.” The appellation, 


8. Plato. “Symposium.” The Portable Plato. N. Y.: Viking Press, 1948. 
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“primitive” or “stunted” rather than “disturbed” might prove a better 
diagnostic lead. It would suggest that education in anthropology and 
opportunities for socially acceptable destructiveness might be more 
ameliorative than punishment which has proven to be a contributing, 
if not the whole, cause of regressive behavior. 

Successful sublimations of the impulse to project death elsewhere 
from the self lead men to become hunters, executioners, merchandizers 
of insecticides, rat catchers, law enforcement officials or slum demoli- 
tion organizers, as well as revolutionaries who can destroy an evil 
system but rarely build a better one. The “flirt and escape” addict 
remains with us as the test pilot, stunt man, athlete, daring explorer 
and mountain climber. Sublimation in its highest form becomes the 
desire to leave the world richer in knowledge and compassion than 
it was found. Methods of sublimating the desire for immortality are 
measures of maturity. 

This somewhat extended digression has been necessary to remind 
the reader how saturated is life with the prescience of death and how 
devious are his defenses. Unless this is understood and accepted, con- 
tinued denial on a very elementary level will obscure the observations 
of the origins of these activities in the infant and young child. 


ONTOGENESIS 

Clinically contrived situations manage to mask the subtle ramifica- 
tions of motivation: As a prerequisite for testing, the examiner must 
put babies at their ease.? While this makes possible the clear and 
beautiful demonstration of maturation of physical phenomena, it all 
but obliterates the psychic maturation. The endocrine glands, the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and the oldest part of the primitive brain 
reach a state of homeostasis deliberately induced by the pleasant, 
safe, interesting experience. Observations of deeper psychic develop- 
ments is affected by what the physicists have termed the “uncertainty 
principle.” George Gamow ° describes it: 


9. Gesell, Arnold. The First Five Years of Life, N. Y.: Harper Bros., 1938. 
10. Gamow, George, “The Principle of Uncertainty.” Scientific American, Vol. 198, 
No. 1. Jan. 1958. 





In the world of everyday experience we can observe any 
phenomenon and measure its properties without influencing the 
phenomenon in question to any significant extent. . . . But in 
the atomic world we can never overlook the disturbance caused 
by the introduction of the measuring apparatus. . . . The ob- 
server and his instruments become an integral part of the 
phenomenon under investigation. Even in principle there is no 
such thing as a physical phenomenon per se. In all cases there 
is an absolutely unavoidable interaction between the observer 
and the phenomenon. 


The rapport established by the clinical examiner of children has, 
thus, no appreciable effect upon gross behavior such as manipulation 
of blocks. But it creates a specialized emotional atmosphere that affects 
the subtle relationships under which the child normally operates. 
Observed in his natural habitat, at home with his parents and without 
the spotlight of strangers upon him, the child’s emotional maturation — 
is often considered individual naughtiness not admissible to the parent 


interviewer. 

From his first breath the infant acts-as-if he knew. That is, he 
attempts to avoid extinction with every skill of which his various parts 
and systems are capable.'' Oxygen deprivation triggers his first gasp 
and low blood sugar activates his first wails of hunger. He avoids 
pain and too strong stimulation if he can or struggles with every part, 
including the vocal cords, until he is relieved. He shares with the 
uncontemplative animals a built in characteristic—a persistent tendency 
to remain intact and to expand. Call it an instinct of self-preservation, 
if you must, but it is not a unitary thing. Rather it names a totality 
of reactions that pervades the whole. The “wisdom of the body” ™ dic- 
tates what is life preservative and life continuative. The transition from 
the wisdom of the body, which is never entirely lost though overlaid 
with learning, to an awareness on the intellectual level is an obscure 


11. Anderson, Chas., M.D., and Mary. Babies Are Human Beings. N. Y.: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. 


12. Cannon, Walter. The Wisdom of the Body, N. Y.: W. W. Norton Co., 1982. 
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process in which the infant recapitulates in a shortened version the 
coping techniques of the primitive mind." 

Awareness of being depends upon awareness of non-being. We 
would not notice the daylight if it were never night. The baby comes 
to have a sense of two states during the rhythmical moving back and 
forth over the threshold of consciousness as he alternates between 
sleep and wakefulness. The first signal he gives of his dawning aware- 
ness is the cry of terror in the night. Short, sharp screams, wildly 
flying arms and legs, held breath, frantic clutching, violent trembling 
as he wakens from sleep can be soothed only by contact comfort, gentle 
swaying and crooning. It is quite different from the hunger cry and 
the cry of complaint due to externally caused discomfort. The uneven 
reestablishment of the circulation of the brain, of the wakeful tempo 
of breathing and body temperature give rise to confused feelings of 
loss ‘of the usual bodily sensations which constitute the baby’s in- 
securely established feeling of identity.'* Night terrors last longer 
when ignored. When accepted and understood as the beginnings of 
humanoid intelligence, their control by comfort is seen as the necessary 
first step in the education of the child. 

The baby of five months is already willing to risk his life in the 
“flirt and escape” technique of augmenting the joy of aliveness by 
escaping simulated danger. Watch the baby and his mother in their 
first game of peek-a-boo. They are aware of each other; the baby 
is rested, dry and not hungry. Actual survival needs are cared 
for; he is ready for the pleasures of liveliness, the plus aspect of 
self-preservation. 

A light cloth sepread over his face and body will elicit immediate 
efforts to remove it. Sharp intakes of breath and vigorous waving of 


18. In a short paper it is not possible to go into complete detail upon which this 
assumption rests. It follows from Koffka’s discussion of the origin of consciousness in 
The Growth of the Mind, in which he indicates that much is understood without previous 
experience. “At the end of the first month the baby will begin to scream when it hears 
another baby scream.” Other observers have placed this phenomenon even earlier. That 
the communicated distress is specifically distress and not merely the reaction to noise can 
be demonstrated by the fact that sound of similar decibel but of a neutral nature 
produces no such response. 

14. Shinn, Millicent. Biography of a Baby. N. Y.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900. 
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arms quickly succeeds. If a happy “Peek-a-boo!” from a smiling, 
familiar face greets his success, he burbles with laugher. The mother 
delights in her baby’s pleasure and she recognizes his signals that he 
would like to play the game again. Without the cloth, he repeats his 
actions of fast breathing and frantic waving for a moment and smiles 
again. Obviously there was pleasure in the temporary dimming of the 
light, the blotting out of familiar sights and the suggestion of lack of 
air which his own efforts enabled him to restore. If the covering 
should be held down forcibly so that he could not remove it, genuine 
fright would replace the happy illusion. And plastic material used 
in the game has proved the actual possibility of death in this manner. 

The gasp and upflung arms remain the expression of sudden fright 
throughout life, although in adults the gesture is merely a regressive 
impulse. None of the mothers questioned as to why they initiated this 
play with the baby were able to explain beyond, “He enjoys it.” Nor 
has anyone been able to explain why covering the face is the first 
stereotyped gesture performed for the dead. Could it have been a 
primitive test for deadness? 

Origin of the word “peek-a-boo” is totally lost in sheet '5 The 
earliest reference to it in literature is found in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in His Humour, “Nay, never play peeke-boe with me.” Middle 
English root words, “peep,” “peek” or “keek” referred to sounds made 
by newborn chicks as well as to “peer.” “The morn was keeking frae 
the east.” It seems to have come from Old English by way of “kike” 
or “kyke,” an obsolete form of “kill,” which is also related to “kilt,” 
an Irishism for his dread enemy, the Scot, as well as to “cell,” a 
burial place. “Boo” is traceable a little farther back. Currently it is 
a sound to frighten children and an onomatope of disgust. An 1829 
newspaper records: “We start and are afraid when we hear one cry, 
‘Boh!’ ” In 1621, Bishop Montague wrote a Diatribe of disgust as he 
complained, “The clergy of this time were not able to say ‘bo’ to a 
battledore.” “Bogey,” a pseudo proper name for the Devil is related 


15. This information comes from Webster's New International Dictionary, 1954, from 


Murray’s English Dictionary, 1905, and from Partridge’s Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English, 1925. 
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to “basse,” meaning sugar cane refuse, to “pox,” “puke” and the 
deadly swamp, “bog.” It has cognates in Greek and is ultimately akin 
to “Puck.” Puck has been both an evil spirit and, in Shakespeare, a 
tricksy household fairy. Etymologists tell us that it is not uncommon 
for a word to evolve into its opposite or to change back and forth 
between them. Both “peek” and “boo” have had meanings clustered 
about taboo words for death personified and about new borns and 
children. (“Bo-peep” is Anychild.) Euphemisms being what they are, 
—handy cloaks to keep us from thinking,—we are jarred to recognize 
that the most likely original meaning of “peek-a-boo” was “Alive or 
dead?” When the infant death rate was fifty per cent, it was a moot 
question. 

The runabout will initiate a more sophisticated version of the 
game by covering his eyes with his hands and quickly removing them 
to shout the magic formula himself. If these nursery games were 
random, purposeless activities, any kind of motion would do as well. 
But peek-a-boo with variations are universal games enjoyed by all 
human young. They are purposeful in reassuring the child that he is 
alive by the temporary, partial loss of self, followed by restoration 
confirmed by the glad greetings of others. A “responsive environment” 
has been shown to enhance learning ability * and a sterile one,” in 
which only the physical well being is attended to, has proved guilty 
of inducing low mentality, apathy and, in extreme cases, death. Thus 
the simple nursery games, usually brushed off as unimportant if not 
downright silly by the embarrassed non-participant observer, may 
prove to be a key factor in the establishment of an autonomous indi- 
vidual, certain by such early imprinting that he lives and is cherished. 

Sudden loss of support, similarly a source of fright to the new- 
born, is willing to be risked by the baby as soon as he has been 
carried about sufficiently to have lost—or almost lost—his fear of 


16. Moore, Omar K. “Orthographic Symbols and the Preschool Child.” Proceeding 
of the Third Minnesota Conference on Gifted Children. October 1960. University of 
Minnesota. 

17. Spitz, Renee. “Hospitalism,” The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child (Yearbook) 
Vol. 1. 
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falling. A romp with father that includes being tossed and caught is 
an enduring joy of childhood. Playground apparatus provide the 
same thrill of the sensation of danger within an endurable margin. 
Observe the child as he essays his first slide: held breath, staring 
eyes, hands. clutching at the side railings and a leaning back posture 
of withdrawal. When he sets his feet firmly on the ground again, he is 
more than a normally quiescent child standing. He beams with pleasure, 
laughs aloud and runs quickly for another turn to be frightened. 

Dare and escape is effective chiefly in educating the mind to dis- 
tinguish among the physiological danger signals. Feedback signals 
from the mind itself are more elusive of observation. Denial of the 
possibility of permanent non-existence by search for confirmation of 
“return” as a general and universal principle was worshipped by the 
Druids in their Rites of Spring. The child starts with things more 
immediately about him. 

During the highchair stage babies develop a “habit” which often 
is very annoying to their caretakers. Repeatedly the little one will toss 
off the tray or out of the playpen a toy given him in that hope that he 
will manipulate it happily for half an hour while his mother finishes 
the dishes. Usually she assumes that he is bored with that particular 
toy and he may be given another. If this goes promptly overboard 
with the first, it is taken for granted that he is “naughty” or merely 
tired and needs a nap. But if an experiment minded parent is curious 
to know what would happen if the toy thrown away is returned as often 
as he discards it, she may accidentally discover his “purpose.” The 
child is transformed with joy. Gleefully he attempts to throw the toy 
farther and sooner than before. The game can last longer than adult 
patience. 

The fact that the baby does not realize that he is attempting to 
establish a universal principle does not mean that he is not trying 
to do so, or that it does not satisfy some inner need. He does not 
need to know that he will starve to death if he does not eat, for him 
to act-as-if he knew. If he is “taught” not to throw things by being 
ignored or punished, he whines “just for attention.” (A serious sin, 
this desire to confirm himself as an active agent!) What he wants and 
needs at this stage of his mental development is the assurance that 
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things do not disappear forever and he cherishes the one that 
“proves” it. 

But all things do not return. By one year most children understand 
the phrase “all gone.” At meal times the food in the dish disappears; 
it is “all gone.” Feces which have recently been a part of the body 
disappear into the plumbing system; they are “all gone.” The impulse 
to look at them before they are flushed away is a residual impulse 
to hold back the disappearance for a brief moment, much like the 
counting of clipped nails, the saving of baby curls and the viewing of 
the body at a funeral. 

Childhood phobias cluster about these all-gone situations—food, 
toilet, bathtub and darkness, in which the light is all gone and the 
child disappears from his own view. 

The child between one and two is still not able to differentiate him- 
self clearly from the things about him. He cannot inquire gram- 
matically, “Since this water in the tub runs down the drain and dis- 
appears, is there any possibility that I may run down with it and 
similarly disappear?”. What he can and does do is to play with the 
plug, hold it up to ask -its name, “P(l)ug?” and return it again to 
feel the tug of the receding water as it pulls the plug from his grasp 
into the drain. The hurried mother who lifts the child protesting from 
the tub while his experiment is still in progress, or who says, “No, no,” 
to his earnest searching manipulation, is baffled that her love is not 
enough to keep him from fearing the tub or from temper tantrums due 
to frustration and fear. 

The missing factor of patience is not one that can be conjured in 
the mother who lacks it because the word is oftenest taken to mean 
quiescent waiting—daydreaming, perhaps. Instead of patience, it were 
better to counsel an active attempt to understand for this increases 
empathy and makes it possible—to use a modern metaphor—for her 
“receiving set” to be tuned to his station. She will then respond 
constructively to his unspoken need for reassurance even without a 
complete intellectual understanding of all the communication that goes 
on between them. 

In the Biblical story, projection of personified death by aggressive 
wanton murder appears as early as the second generation of mankind. 
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So early does it appear in the organization of the mental life of the 
child that it has been called a “death instinct,” of which the first 
derivative is the impulse to destroy. Karen Horney probed more 
deeply and became aware that '* “. . . hostility is defensive and its 
extent is absolutely in proportion to the degree in which he (her 
patient) feels hurt and endangered.” Further, she questions whether 
it ever appears in children who feel safe because they are treated with 
respect. When anxiety is released, she notes, the patient is no longer 
destructive. “If the destructiveness were instinctual, how could it 
vanish?” 

In gently reared children, it is true, such aggression does not 
reach the point of needing therapy, but projection of the dread non- 
existence nevertheless does make its appearance between the ages of 
one and two. Pounding pegs into holes so that they disappear replaces 
plain pounding. Blowing out a lighted match or candle becomes a 
coveted privilege. The child learns to hide things, and nothing gives 
him more pleasure than helping mother by emptying the wastebasket 
or putting his banana peels into the covered garbage can. Alas, where 
does such “‘neatness” go during the next year? 

The objects at first need have no threatening quality. It is the 
abstraction “disappearance” which he must be able to control at will. 
But discrimination arrives early. Personal distress is associated with 
some object connected accidentally with “all-gone.” The object is thrust 
with great force into the toilet, the repository of dead matter, the 
entrance to the land of non-existence. 

It must be emphasized that non-existence includes not only the 
time after death but the time before birth. The advent of a new baby 
traditionally has distressed the two year old who, it is assumed, is 
jealous of the attention given no longer to himself. The matter is 
not so simple. Some children have asked, “Could we send it back?” 
even before an opportunity to become jealous has arisen. It is not 
clear why adults always assume such a question to mean, “Let’s send 
it back because we don’t want it.” Perhaps it may just as well mean, 
“Is it here forever and can we always have it or could some evil 


18. Horney, Karen: New Ways in Psychoanalysis. N. Y.: W. W. Norton Co., 1950. 
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snatch it back from us into the nowhere from whence it came?” Even 
when the hostility is unmistakable, jealous may not be the most ac- 
curate explanation. The child who has not been prepared for the new 
arrival by being allowed to feel hin kick, can remember clearly when 
the baby was not there, but he cannot remember when he himself was 
not. This can be a very frightening thought. He dares not contemplate 
a world in which he did not exist but the previous absence of the baby 
forces him to consider the possibility. The vague, diffused apprehen- 
sion of disaster admits of no reaction but striking out. Let the baby be 
the sacrificial victim to the unthinkable! 

“Where do babies come from?” is the child’s opening question to 
matters philosophical. In the limited perspective of the parent (and 
unfortunately of many psychologists) the story starts with the sex act, 
which was but the lighting of another torch in the long evolutionary 
process. It is of limited interest to the child who is delighted to be 
alive and seriously wants to know, “Where was this living being 
like myself when it wasn’t here? Was there ever a time when I was 


nowhere at all? Will there ever be such time again?” 


Fortunately, enlightened mothers are answering both the assumed 
question about sex and the real question about beginnings and endings 
when they tell the curious child, “It grew inside of Mother.” The 
analogy of the planting of the seed is equally satisfactory because the 
child can and does continue his search in the whole world of nature 
where the answer lies. The simple truth is always safe. 

But it is not always possible to know the whole truth. To trace 
the devious path of association that makes one child fear a washing 
machine, another butterflies and a third animated puppets requires 
retracing '® the whole experiencing of the child. One must know the 
explanation of natural phenomena given or withheld from him, the 
stories that have been read to him, how he has been persuaded to be 
good and the euphemisms for death he has overheard. Ultimately 
the trail must lead to a mistaken, though baby-logical, connection with 
the fear of non-existence. : 


19. Such retracing is not suggested as a therapeutic procedure. It is of interest only 
as a theoretical basis for preventive techniques. 
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Three year old “Butch” feared a pair of furry mittens and would 
not take his mother’s hand until she removed them. It was not difficult 
to trace the distaste for the material to a furry toy dog which the 
parents had presented in a futile effort to “uncondition” him from a 
fear of dogs. To trace the origin of the fear of dogs was less simple. 
According to the mother’s notes made at the time, the fright appeared 
spontaneously at the age of fifteen months during a walk when the sight 
of a small puppy jumping about in a fenced off yard had triggered 
unrelenting screams for which the mother could not account. Her notes 
for that day concluded in perplexity, “To my knowledge he has never 
seen a dog before except in picture books.” 

Picture books were a small clue. He had had seven books read 
to him before this time, only one of which had merited much notation 
beyond “enjoyed” or “fascinated.” The exception was “The Ginger- 
bread Boy.” He had been extremely distressed at the end of the first 
reading, had slammed the book shut, scrambled down from the daven- 
port and ran crying to hide the book under a chair. Whenever the book 
was read subsequently, he would laugh heartily at the “ran and he ran 
and he ran” sequences but would close the book abruptly just before 
the last page. The Gingerbread Boy was profusely illustrated. The 
picture on the last page showed the wolf swimming a stream and snap- 
ping the gingerbread boy from his head into his red, gaping mouth. 
It was large, colorful and dramatic. 

Could a fifteen month old baby have seen more than bright splashes 
of color and heard more than a lilting rhythm of sounds as his mother 
read? A brief notation after “Baby’s Day” (“began pointing. to 
objects named”) indicates that he did. But could he, at only fifteen 
months, have understood The Gingerbread Boy as telling him that 
wolves were the agents of all-goneness and that the process of destruc- 
tion for little boys like himself who could run was devourment? Could 
he then be terrified lest he be devoured when the picture on the page, 
or what seemed a reasonable facsimile, was seen actually jumping 
about? It did not seem credible that behind a spoken vocabulary of 
seventeen words there could have been damned up such a fearful, 
inexpressible demand for information about eternal verities. 
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The three year old Butch was asked: “Tell me about the story of 
the Gingerbread boy.” This was his version: “Once upon a time there 
was a little boy and he was a gingerbread boy and he lived with his 
little old lady and little old man and they baked him in the oven and 
then he ran and ran away. He didn’t run away and he didn’t let the 
wolf bite him in pieces. No! He didn’t get all gone and then the wolf 
went over the river and he was safe on the other side.” 

Simple denial is more an expression of fear than secure control 
over it. The fear itself spreads like a miasma over everything con- 
nected with the misconception—in this case including eating. The 
childish notion that eating was evil because it was an agent of 
destruction does not need to posit a racial memory of cannibalism. 
The “memory” is in the commonplace thoughtlessness of everyday con- 
versation and in every child’s book of Mother Goose. Red Riding Hood 
barely escaped; Chicken Little needed all her wits to escape the wolf’s 
maw. All through the older literature for children runs the theme of 
escape from being eaten. During the most inquisitive years when every 
immature faculty is straining to learn the basic fundamentals of life 
and death, we permit the little savages to identify with delightful 
little characters who suffer most grizzly fates. 

Children make one to one associations between ideas before they 
are able to differentiate between the active and passive voice, and 
well before they are sure of their referents. Butch, at three, found 
safety in believing that “. . . the wolf went over the river and then he 
was safe on the other side.” The wolf was elsewhere and safety 
arrived, whether for the wolf or for himself as the gingerbread boy 
is not difficult to decide. For him, as for many children with more 
severe eating difficulties, to be eaten—to eat is to associate with death. 

The syndrome began to weaken when he was five. The diary 
records: “Yesterday we went to a movie. “Wheels across Africa’ at 
the museum. The commentator remarked that giraffes eat tender young 
leaves. Butch trembled when he asked, ‘Are giraffes bad animals?’ 

“I said, ‘No, dear. Why?’ 

“* ‘Well, they eat leaves!’ 

“‘‘That’s not bad,’ I said. “They have to eat something to live.’ He 
seemed satisfied.” 
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At six, a year later, he was still hunting for ways out of the 
dilemma. One evening at dinner he announced, “Chicken has two 
meanings.” Asked to explain he said, “Chicken on the farm and 
chicken we eat.” The general laughter eliminated that escape hatch. 
There was nothing for it but to face reality. Six weeks later he reached 
a new high in maturity. With a show of contempt for his former queasi- 
ness he demanded one evening at supper, “Are we going to eat any 
killed animals such as chicken or fish tonight?” 

Cannibalistic stories are giving way, fortunately, to tales of anthro- 
pomorphic machinery of The Little Engine That Could genre. Such 
happy characters neither eat nor are eaten, but strive mightily to 
accomplish difficult deeds, usually succeed and are honorably retired 
to live happily ever after. Whether new phobias lurk in their inhuman 
endurance is open to speculation, but at least they are assaulted by 
well defined tasks, not omnivorous enemies against whom they must 
protect their very existence. 

To “Joey,” Bettelheim’s famous “Mechanical Boy ”” machinery 
alone was exempt from the human cycle of birth and death. His desire 
to be run by wires and batteries was a distorted desire for immortality. 
But his “religion” was subject to the same doubts that haunt the com- 
moner varieties. Machines broke; they developed human characteristics. 
In moments of doubt—intrusions of reality—their omnipotence de- 
serted him. Only the determined effort to understand his “preventions” 
made it possible for Bettelheim and his associates to respect his cere- 
monies and thus find the opening wedge to provide him with experi- 
ences of the joys inherent in life, which alone can mitigate the fear of 
death. 

Traumatic experiences are based upon distorted or incomplete no- 
tions formed in the child’s lonely search for the agencies of destruction 
which he feels to be threatening him, but which he cannot locate accu- 
rately. When at long last adults hesitatingly supply the missing infor- 
mation, the child recognizes rather than learns. Like an inspired 
hypothesis in the world of science, it seems to unite all the hitherto 


20. Bettelheim, Bruno: “Joey, A Mechanical Boy,” Scientific American, Vol. 200, 
No. 3, March 1959. 
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disparate bits of observed and felt facts which, in a great gestalt, sud- 
denly fall into place in a perfected pattern. The child experiences relief 
rather than anxiety." 

Parents are pragmatically aware that the threat of death will bring 
a reluctant baby to heel, but they appear to be unaware of their callous- 
ness. Abandonment is equivalent to a sentence of death to a helpless 
child and he is aware of it if they are not. “If you don’t come along, 
I'll go away and leave you!” This sounds innocuous compared to the 
obsolete threat, “The boogieman (death man) will get you if you don’t 
be good.” They are, however, equally murderous in intent; both 
are taken literally by the child whose subsequent nightmares are 
“inexplicable.” 

If threats are repeated often enough and yet no evil ensues (“Get 
down from there; you'll fall and kill yourself!”), the child acts upon 
his need to dare death and live. Climbing forbidden places become the 
sine qua non of aliveness—of autonomous integrity. At the same time 
he forms a crust of non-hearing, non-attentiveness to words which are 
relegated to the status of static rather than being revered as precise 
tools of communication. 


CoNCLUSION: 

The only dichotomy within the child’s comprehension in his earliest 
years is good and evil. “Good” is life enhancing affection, approval, 
power. “Evil” is life depleting aloneness, punishment, prohibition. 
Whatever propitiatory performances are effective in securing good and 
avoiding evil will be repeated until they settle into habit and character 
is formed. He is yet a long way from the possibility of feeling guilt 
(other than the fear of being caught) or learning culturally determined 
concepts of right and wrong. 

One short year after birth, the child has passed through eons of 
evolution and has reached the threshold of humanity. Life has become 
complicated indeed. Behavior consists of twisted fibres of the primary 


21. In this regard see Erik Erikson’s story in Childhood and Society of the boy who 
was told that his grandmother's coffin was a box of books being shipped to her. See 
also the story by Gilbert Rose, M.D. in The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry of 
a three-year-old who did not want to “dye” eggs. (Vol. 30, No. 1, Jan., 1960). 
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defenses against annihilation by the wisdom of the body, the secondary 
defenses against the foreboding of non-existence in the maturing brain 
and now the necessity to propitiate the gods who suddenly and incom- 
prehensibly appear to embody safety and danger in one. The human 
drive to become a biped, to manipulate tools meaningfully and to cere- 
brate on the human level are interwoven in a tangled web, bespangled 
with bright moments of new discoveries, new sensations and new powers. 
These can be savored only when the body signals that all is well, when 
the mind is free from dark brooding and the outer world is benign. 
Psychic energy for exploratory activity can be free to function in the 
proportion that it is not needed to cope with danger. Fear is the X 
factor that limits usable intelligence. 

The task before the child psychologist, and indeed everyone inter- 
ested in promoting world progress, is to chart the way that humans may 
be helped to a secure start toward maturity, based upon reality rather 
than false and immature denial of the central problem. Bertrand 
Russell has said: 

“The idea that falsehood is edifying is one of the besetting sins of 
those who draw up educational schemes. . . . The kind of virtue that 
can be produced by guarded ignorance is frail and fails at the first 
touch of reality. . . . It is thought that the knowledge of things as they 
are will lead to cynicism, and so it may if the knowledge comes sud- 
denly with a shock of surprise and horror. But if it comes gradually, 
duly intermixed with a knowledge of what is good, and in the course 
of a scientific study inspired by the wish to get at the truth, it will have 
no such effect. In any case to tell lies to the young, who have no means 
of checking what they are told, is morally indefensible.” 

The task will demand, not only more acute observations, but, more 
important, the shedding of our own defenses so that we may see clearly. 
As Arthur Koestler said of Kepler’s discovery of the eliptical path of 
the planets despite two thousand years of allegiance to the perfect 
circle: 

“Some of the greatest discoveries consist mainly in the clearing 
away of psychological road blocks which obstruct the approach to 
reality.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF MODERN 
PSYCHIATRIC THEORIES ON OUR 
SOCIETY-A PSYCHIATRIST’S VIEW 


Hitpe Brucna, M.D. 
(Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University; Associate Psychoanalyst, Psychoanalytic Clinic 
for Training and Research, Columbia University) 


There is great concern in this country with the problem of mental 
health and how to improve it. Yet psychiatrists have become reserved 
about producing the quick and easy solutions which the public expects. 
They face soberly the fact that the great promise of better mental health 
through prevention cannot be achieved through generally applicable 
rules. The public has remained optimistic, uses psychiatric jargon and 
expects prescriptions for every problem that ails an individual or 
society. If no answer is available, or if the one of yesterday has proven 
incorrect, the breakthrough is expected to be just around the corner. 

Psychiatric and psychoanalytic theories have been praised or 
blamed for practically everything, with hostile attacks when the ex- 
pectations remain unfulfilled, or the offered solutions are not effective. 
It is often forgotten that much is attributed to psychiatry, in a positive 
or negative sense, which did not originate at all with psychiatrists, spe- 
cifically not with Freud. Other people, too, have thought about the 
influence of psychological forces and have expressed ideas about creat- 
ing a better society through better human understanding. Psychological 
insight is called on as an alibi, or as a cure-all, in the face of all kinds 
of difficulties and failures, sometimes with or, more often, without 
justification. Conversely, the fact that “Johnny can’t read,” that quiz 
programs are rigged, lack of stamina in the young, juvenile delin- 
quency, even increase in mental illness, have been attributed to the 
subtle influence of psychiatric theories. 

In talking about psychiatry and its influence on our society, the 
question must be raised whether this interest is the effect of psychiatric 
teaching, or an expression of the general concern of our society with 
higher standards of living. One must also ask which audiences in our 
society have been susceptible and selectively attentive to certain facets 
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of psychiatric teaching, and have elaborated them into rules for living, 
sometimes after the theories have been given up as incorrect, or mean- 
ingless if taken out of context. Another question offers itself: In what 
way has our society influenced the psychiatric and associated profes- 
sions? Western medicine on the whole, granted certain minor variations, 
is very much alike in Europe and in the USA in its clinical and theo- 
retical implications. The one exception is psychiatry, with major differ- 
ences in basic orientation and daily practice between America and the 
other Western countries (1). 


I. MopERN PsycHiATRIC THEORIES 


At least three periods with decided changes in basic assumptions 
about mental illness can be recognized within the development of 
modern psychiatric thinking. The first and probably most important 
change is the shift from the medieval concept of mental disease, namely, 
that it was a sign of possession by demons and evil spirits, to a humani- 
tarian approach that looked upon the disturbances of the mind with the 
same desire for knowledge and rational treatment as was used in rela- 
tion to bodily illness. The philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had begun to protest against the fallacies of witchcraft and 
the inhuman approach to the mentally ill. Following the French Revo- 
lution a French physician, Philippe Pinel, developed a new approach 
to the handling of mental patients and changed the operations of men- 
tal hospitals. Patients were no longer objects of public display and 
their chains and shackles were removed. Instead, they were given 
cheerful rooms and permitted to exercise on hospital grounds. This 
humanitarian approach had great influence on other countries and 
gained support in England as well as in the United States. An ener- 
getic and courageous New England woman, Dorothea Dix, between 
1840 and 1880, aroused the people and the legislatures to an aware- 
ness of the inhumanities which prevailed in the country’s mental 
hospitals. 

The attitude that a person with emotional and mental difficulties 
should not be treated as an outcast but as somebody who needs help 
and understanding is slow in becoming truly integrated into public 
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thinking. A journalist reporting on mental hospitals in this country, 
about ten years ago, called his book The Shame of the States (2). 
Efforts to improve the humanitarian, social and therapeutic aspects of 
mental hospitals continue. This is coupled with increasing concern with 
community health problems and systematic study of the various factors 
that influence the mental health of individuals and their interaction 
with social demands. 

At the time of the liberation of the mentally ill, that is at the turn 
of the eighteenth century, there was also vivid interest in the psychologi- 
cal aspects of mental illness, and of human functioning in general. This 
was expressed not only by psychiatrists, but is also reflected in the 
writings of poets and novelists. Most famous among those concerned 
with the influence of psychological factors was Anton Mesmer, a Vien- 
nese, whose arrival in Paris signaled the beginning of an enormous 
fashionable and popular interest in his teaching of “animal magnetism.“ 
This response may be comparable to what we observe in our age of 
popular preoccupation with psychiatric thinking and theories. Mesmer’s 
own work was condemned by the Academy of Science but the stimulus 
he has given, namely, the interest in what was later called hypnosis, 
never died down. 

The psychological approach to mental illness, extending possibly 
into the middle of the nineteenth century (3) was replaced by a purely 
organic orientation. The great progress of medical knowledge during 
the nineteenth century resulted from accomplishments in the laboratory 
and the precise methods of the natural sciences. Consequently, the pride 
in being truly “scientific” captured medical thinking to such an extent 
that only what was measurable and open to direct experimentation 
was considered respectable subject matter. Psychiatry followed the 
changing concepts of medicine, attempting to find the exact localization 
in the brain or other organic factors for pathological phenomena. With 
each swing in medical orientation, from cellular to biochemical, endo- 
crine, bacteriological, or pharmacological, psychiatric research went 
along. The psychiatrists of the second half of the nineteenth century 
disdained any concern with possible psychological aspects of mental 
disease. 

It was a revolutionary step when Freud, at the turn of the twen- 
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tieth century, drew attention in a dramatic way to the importance of 
psychic forces within human nature, which were not measurable in 
terms of the highly esteemed laboratory methods. Unique and influen- 
tial as Freud’s contributions were, he had predecessors and co-workers 
within his particular field, namely, neurology (4). Neurologists in Eng. 
land and on the continent had studied the dubious field of hypnotism 
and in doing so had demonstrated experimentally the operation of psy- 
chological forces which were outside awareness and rational control. 
Freud, on the basis of his sensitive and precise clinical observations, 
having used hypnotism as a lead toward unconscious processes, fol- 
lowed them in every ramification in human experience. He made the 
unconscious the cornerstone of a theory of personality in normal as 
well as abnormal development. It is not too difficult to recognize certain 
parallels in Freud’s thinking to the scientific climate of the nineteenth 
century with Darwin’s discovery of “Evolution” as the outstanding 
model. 

One can only stand in admiration before the imaginative daring 
with which Freud conceived of the influence of these unconscious proc- 
esses, not merely in clinical recognizable psychological illness, but in 
every detail of daily living. He was biological in his basic orientation 
when he pointed out that human behavior was largely determined by 
“animal drives.” Psychoanalytic theory deals mainly with the modifi- 
cations which these innate biological needs undergo in the course of 
individual development. Everyday experiences during infancy and 
childhood, often so banal and trivial that they had escaped scientific 
attention, suddenly were recognized as important determining factors 
for future mental health or ill health. 

These general fundamental concepts were presented in the form of 
an elaborate theory, expressed in the picturesque language of analogies 
and metaphors. It was unavoidable that the first draft presented the 
concepts in an over-general and incomplete way. Throughout his life 
Freud struggled to revise his theory and his diseiples continue the 
effort. 

Freud’s ideas were so pregnant with possibilities that practically 
every pronouncement he made about the meaning of his clinical obser- 





vations became the starting point of a new theory. There are psycho- 
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analysts who are mainly concerned with the uncovering of conscious, 
preconscious and unconscious processes. Others will organize their 
thinking in terms of the mental apparatus which is subdivided into the 
id, ego and superego. Initially, psychoanalysis emphasized the harmful 
influence of repression. The goal of treatment consisted in bringing the 
repressed id-forces into consciousness. Modern analysts, particularly in 
the United States, have stressed the importance of the ego. Increasingly, 
the need for an adequately functioning superego is recognized, that part 
of the mental apparatus that was initially conceived of solely as the 
damaging repressing power. 

Another aspect of this development is the concern with the experi- 
ences an individual has with the significant people in his early life. 
Those encounters are held to influence the development of his adaptive 
mechanisms. Today, emphasis on the environmental, social and cul- 
tural factors is stronger than in the formulations of the early classical 
analysts. If the fruitfulness of a theory for stimulating new and inde- 
pendent thinking is taken as a criterion of its vitality and significance, 
then psychoanalysis has passed the test without question. The bewilder- 
ing aspect is that the rich response has not led to a more flexible and 
comprehensive approach to psychological development but has resulted 
in a field split into speculative schools of various degrees of orthodoxy, 
engaged in name-calling and controversies, unless they prefer to ignore 
each other, or to deny to the newer developments the right to be called 
psychoanalysis. 

The critics of psychoanalysis, coming from clinical psychiatry or 
other disciplines, proceed in very much the same way, namely, by at- 
tacking one or the other point in their attempts of proving the absurdity 
of the whole approach. One might well describe the activities of both, 
the devotees and the foes, as “the adoration or the beating of dead 
horses.” 

Expressed in the simplest possible language, Freud’s outstanding 
contribution to psychiatry and to the science of human behavior is the 
recognition that mental illness is related to the way an individual has 
functioned before he became manifestly sick, in contrast to the assump- 
tion that it is caused by some definite organic process which suddenly 
invades an organism. Mental health or illness are seen as phases or 
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states on a continuum within psychobiological development. Thus, 
health depends on the degree of appropriate flexibility and modifiabil- 
ity of behavior. The more rigid and compulsive, unmodifiable by ex- 
perience, human behavior becomes, the closer it is to mental illness. 
This unmodifiable part is what Freud called the unconscious. 

The importance of inherent biological needs is beyond controversy 
because without their being adequately met there would be no life or 
survival. Freud took a specific step in formulating his theories, namely, 
he considered the sexual instinct as the only one capable of detailed in- 
dividual elaboration. The other instincts, Freud thought, would undergo 
distorting modifications only after they had become eroticized (5). 

Underlying this seemingly specific, highly controversial statement 
is a valid observation. In the human, and probably to some degree in 
higher animals, the way in which bodily needs become symbolically 
represented in the brain is molded, to various degrees, by the appro- 
priateness with which the need was satisfied early in life. 

To put it in other words, body needs, including the need for air, 
food, sleep, exercise, etc., are represented on the various levels of brain 
function. The appropriateness of this symbolizing process will depend 
on the learning experiences early in life, at a time when the brain 
matures to the point of becoming capable of such symbolic activities. 
Even under the most fortunate, “healthy,” if you please, development 
the early symbolic processes are so different from later mature think- 
ing, that no effort of memory, or adultomorphizing interpretation will 
be able to fill in the infantile amnesia. 

Freud, in his concept of a “sexual or erotic component” in all other 
bodily functions focused on this experiential element in all bodily 
manifestations. To have recognized this factor in man’s biological exist- 
ence is the important and lasting aspect of Freud’s contribution. That 
he interpreted it in too narrow and specific a way would be irrelevant 
in comparison with its great merit, except for the unfortunate monopo- 
listic inner circle controversies. 

Fortunately, the development in the wider field of psychiatry is 
more encouraging. Debates about the superiority of the one or other 
theory are giving way to a more factual approach. The new efforts 
focus on direct observations for the formulation of hypotheses with 
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attempts to verify or disprove them by further observations. In other 
words, the methods, procedures and ways of thinking of scientific in- 
vestigations are applied to psychiatric research. It is this development 
that I consider to be the third period in the evolution of modern 
psychiatry. 

Many factors have come together and many different disciplines 
have contributed to this new phase of open-minded exploration. The 
old dividing lines and the seemingly irreconcilable contradictions of the 
organic versus the psychological approach, of the question of what 
is innate versus environmentally conditioned, or of nature versus nur- 
ture, seem to become less visible. 

Neurophysiological observations are increasingly concerned with 
psychological aspects. The fact that minute organic alternations may be 
recognizable chiefly in their psychological manifestations, and, con- 
versely, stress situations may be expressed by physiological changes, 
finds more and more support in new observations. 

Psychiatry is not only becoming more integrated into medicine, 
there is also an open recognition and effort at integration with other 
behavioral sciences. I can hint here only at a few examples of this new 
approach. The importance of early experiences in the development of 
later, more mature personality was first postulated by psychoanalysts. 
It has since been studied in great detail and in a more factual way, 
by learning theorists and neurophysiologists, who have shown bril- 
liantly that later stages of development depend upon the integrity of 
the preceding ones (6). 

Fascinating work on deprivation in animals, or inappropriate 
response to their instinctual needs, has been produced by Lorenz, 
Tinbergen, Beach, and others, though one must beware of extending 
these results to man too readily, particularly where infraprimate 
organisms are concerned (7). Animals have, unlike man, a relatively 
short period of immaturity, and the part played during development 
by learning must be of correspondingly short duration. 

Another line of experimental work deals with the disintegrating 
effects of limiting afferent stimuli, usually referred to as sensory 
deprivation. This experimental work is in close agreement with clinical 
observations. The importance for mental health of the interaction with 
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other people, the stimulation and responses coming from them, has 
been known clinically. Now it has been demonstrated experimentally 
that social isolation and loneliness will impair integrated functioning 
(8). 

Clinical inquiries, with the orientation of dynamic development, 
into childhood experiences and the importance of interaction with the 
social environment, are also carried out in a more systematic and 
objective way. It is no longer considered adequate to reconstruct them 
from data obtained from patients during psychoanalytic treatment. 
The experiences and interactions in real life are so rich and so com- 
plex that they defy summarization in one formula. Again, systematic 
work has supported old knowledge, e.g., that the maintenance of 
definite boundaries along the generation and sex lines are a requisite 
for healthy mental development (9). 

The novel approach of this latest phase of psychiatric work is 
not so much the widening range of interest, but the emphasis on 
objectivity and systematic observations. If one would risk a generalized 
statement about modern psychiatric theory, he would be defeated by 
the very richness and variety of approaches that are going on and 
by the vigor, vitality and readiness for new ideas that dominate the 
field. 


II. Soctety’s SELECTIVE ATTENTION 


The major developments in psychiatry are so complex, with so 
many different orientations, that efforts at integrating the widely 
dispersed knowledge have been limited. This very complexity should 
make it an unlikely topic for popularization, with influence on the 
social scene, and yet certain general effects can be shown. If a person 
with emotional trouble is now offered help instead of being treated as 
an outcast, then this is the result of psychiatric teaching on a more 
enlightened society. — 

Questions are asked how to guide human development in such a 
way that a child will grow up emotionally healthy, without the 
crippling, rigid distortions and unconscious misconceptions about him- 
self, his expectations from life, and his relationships to his fellow men. 
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Thus far we are far from knowing the answer. Nevertheless, it 
represents tremendous progress that modern dynamic psychiatry has 
brought this possibility within our range of thinking. The fact that 
questions are asked in itself is progress. Parents can be helped toward 
the resolution of uncertainties and conflicts that interfere with their 
ability to give affectionate care and intelligent guidance. This has been 
done successfully in individual cases by recognizing contradictory 
impulses interfering with a child’s normal development. There is 
reason to hope that this knowledge can be expanded and applied to 
the wider community, with due consideration to the various social, 
cultural and individual circumstances. 

Instead of waiting for this better integrated progress, an impatient 
public was flooded by overzealous experts, more often demi-experts, 
with rules and regulations for better psychological child care, with 
“deep” interpretations to explain any type of misbehavior, and with 
promises of greater insights to come. Now that this era of impatient 
and uncritical enthusiasm is coming to a close, one wonders about 
the forces in our society that led to this misuse of potentially beneficial 
knowledge, carrying the danger of making a fad or caricature of it. 

Certain developments in the field of education may serve as an 
example. Progressive education originated, of course, with Dewey 
who emphasized the need for concrete learning experiences, to educate 
and teach in a setting that is vital and meaningful for the child. As a 
result, many changes in the routine of traditional teaching were intro- 
duced. Yet the modern progressive educator will quote psychoanalytic 
principles when he wishes to enlighten parents. 

At a conference at a renowned college for progressive education, 
six or eight years ago, it was brought home to me how thoroughly the 
superstitious belief in “psychoanalysis” has enthralled our modern 
educator. Two psychiatrists attended the conference. As time progressed 
a startling paradox became apparent. The psychiatrists maintained that 
a child needed now, as well as in the past, from his teacher help 
in acquiring the tools of learning and communication, and knowledge 
and information about the world he lives in, its physical laws and 
composition, its history and cultural inheritance. As the child de- 
veloped, and as a member of a group of other children, he would 
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encounter problems which gave the teacher opportunity to be of 
help to him. The intimate contact with mature adults, other than his 
parents, would also be a stimulus for his psychological growth. 

The teacher group looked down upon the task of passing on knowl- 
edge to a child, declaring it rigid and old-fashioned. The questions 
during the seminar sessions asked for set formulas for “How to become 
a psychological expert?” To the recurrent statement, “But doesn’t 
psychoanalysis say ... ?” the over and over repeated answers could 
only be that psychoanalysis never said anything of this kind, or not 
in this mechanical form, or that this was a now abandoned earlier 
view. Increasingly, an uncomfortable atmosphere developed. It was 
as if the psychiatrists were pulling from under the feet of an eagerly 
devoted group, not the traditional rug, but the magic carpet of the true 
believers. The disappointed devotees, when their feet suddenly hit the 
ground of sober facts, took their revenge by expressing, in the 
summary, surprise about “the non-humanitarian attitude of the attend- 
ing psychiatrists.” The behavior of this teacher group portrays in a 
condensed form the way many other sections of our society expect 
to receive psychological rules and psychiatric advice. 

The problem is why the quest for guidance and psychological 
information has been so much more avid in the United States than 
in other Western countries. Our age has been called the Age of Anxiety, 
the Age of Relativity, or even the Age of Unreason. Many changes have 
occurred in political and economic life leaving modern man without 
the firm foundation of the traditions of the past. This is due not only 
to the threats of war and destruction but also uncertainties related to 
the changing scientific world view as well as to the innumerable new 
conditions created by technological and economic progress. These 
changes are universal and have left their impression on the whole 
Western world. 

Yet it seems that in the United States people, at least the upper and 
middle classes, are much more openly concerned with or more 
articulate about their demand for psychological information. European 
men of letters recognized the widening and deepened concepts of human 
life through the newly gained insights of psychoanalytic thinking. 
But the influence on the population at large or deliberate attempts to 
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change psychological attitudes remained rather limited. Informed 
circles, tempted to draw educational conclusions from psychoanalytic 
teaching, soon became aware that this effort was premature. 

In contrast in the United States, even though informed pediatricians 
(10) warned that the overeducated young mother all too often became 
frightened by new responsibilities that were held up before her, the 
public insisted on being educated. 

The question is therefore what is it in American society that has 
sold and oversold psychiatric and psychoanalytic theories to the public, 
with expert vigor and salesmanship? The impressions I offer here are 
based on my clinical observations, gained in the practice of child 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. I am aware that the range of my 
knowledge is limited, and also that I lack the training and methods of 
the social scientist. 

Characteristic for American society is its social, geographical and 
economic mobility with “change” as a cultural ideal. Associated with 
this social mobility is a special family structure: the isolated nuclear 
family that tries to be “different” from its parental family. The quest 
for new rules for psychological living, particularly for child care and 
education, comes from these educated upwardly mobile families. Liv- 
ing in an unfamiliar environment and on a strange, though on a desired 
higher social level, they look to their new peers for orientation and 
turn to the experts for the know-how on how to rear their children. 
In former times the rules of conduct might have been found in 
religion or philosophy. Today it is from science that the answers are 
expected, and psychiatry, with its sub-specialty, psychoanalysis, is 
credited with the highest scientific standing in the field of human 
behavior. 

One may look upon this demand for “psychological understanding” 
as the latest and sophisticated facet of the search for rules of conduct 
that have characterized American life. In an immigrant country, where 
people from many backgrounds meet and try to form a new unity, 
books on etiquette and manners have always been in demand. The 
widespread popular interest in psychology seems to be related to the 
older. efforts of finding guidance and codes of behavior, only now on a 
sophisticated level. 
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There are many reasons why the individual American feels such 
need for guidance in learning how to orient himself about his place in 
the world, even about how to think and feel about himself. Riesman 
and his co-workers (11) have referred to the typical American as being 
“other-directed” in a contrast to the former “inner-directed” attitude 
toward life. Visible symbols of success and an assured state of happi- 
ness and contentment are important as reassuring elements in a person’s 
life. 

Some time ago I was interviewed by a newspaper reporter with a 
high reputation for informative writing on social and psychological 
topics. He asked me: “What, in your opinion, accounts for the wide- 
spread neurosis amongst our children and your people?” My spon- 
taneous answer was brief: “The pursuit of happiness and the compul- 
sion to be popular.” The interviewer was amazed, even shocked. I was 
myself surprised but find that this brief, pragmatic statement expresses 
my feeling on the matter even though it needs elaboration. Actually, 
it is not the pursuit of happiness that makes for discontent and neurosis 
but the way this concept has been transformed into a demand for 
happiness, and the shame of having it known that one is not happy. 
The compulsive need for popularity is, of course, an expression of 
the inner uncertainty, that one knows about one’s adequacy only by 
finding acclaim from others. 

The question now is whether these characteristics are the outcome 
of psychiatric teaching, however misapplied, or are recognizable in 
the American society long before any psychiatric teaching was even 
known. It is my contention that this dream of visible success and of 
getting something for nothing, of having a guarantee of happiness 
and security, preceded psychiatric teaching and has entirely different 
roots. 

It is useful to examine what our society, or rather the segment of 
psychological educators, has taken out from the vast, complex structure 
of psychiatric teaching. It does not seem accidental that the parts of 
the theory that have been singled out give a semblance of promising 
wish-fulfillment. It may be that even the trickiness of translating from 
one language into another has to do with the popular appeal of 
psychoanalysis in this country. The term, “Lust Prinzip,” that so 
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shocked Freud’s Victorian contemporaries, is translated as “pleasure 
principle.” Having fun and a good time is part of the American 
tradition. 

Out of the various approaches to psychiatry, the public has chosen 
for its use two methods that reflect extremely different ways of 
psychiatric thinking. On the one hand, there is ardent belief in and 
plead for a miracle drug that will take away anxiety and change 
suffering without effort on the patient’s part. The sale of tranquilizers, 
with or without medical prescription, running into millions of dollars, 
reflects the avid search for a quick cure. It might be a worthwhile 
research problem to find out whether the people who find comfort 
in the drug store are the same as those who search for quick and 
easy solutions through psychological methods. 

A certain preference is apparent concerning the rules that have been 
deduced from psychoanalytic theories and the public has not kept up 
with the re-evaluation and changes of theoretical concepts in psycho- 
analytic thinking. On the contrary, sophisticated Americans have clung 
rather tenaciously to certain early theories that had been translated 
into popular child care or educational maxims, more than can be 
explained as a time lag in the popularization of new scientific insights 
in this era of rapid communication. The resistance against changing 
the early rules suggests therefore that they have a particular affinity 
for our social values. 

The theory of the infantile trauma and the notion that repression 
of any instinctual demand was harmful has exercised a particular 
appeal. The concept that a single event which remained latent for many 
years can cause, in a mysterious way, some mental illness appears in 
much of what is offered as psychological drama on the stage or on 
television. This theory of the single-event-early-trauma also has great 
appeal to families who in their efforts to find a reason for mental 
illness in one member try to pinpoint it on some unfortunate event. 
Even though traumatic events occasionally are determinant factors 
in the unfortunate sequence of later development, by and large, 
psychiatry has given up the idea of trauma as “causing” mental 
illness, and even more that “uncovering” it will make it go away. 
Parents continue to expect it—the young patients themselves know 
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better. 


Preoccupation with avoiding the errors of the past dominates the 
thinking that underlies the permissive school of child care. We are 
at this time recovering from the worst abuses of this misinterpretation 
of psychoanalytic theory. It is the concept of overindulgent permissive 
child care and the subsequent noxious effect, for which psychiatry has 
most often been blamed as the responsible agent. 

Freud, in his earliest formulation, based on observations made on 
hysterical patients at the end of the nineteenth century, suspected that 
repression of the sexual instinct would lead to later neurotic difficulties. 
As the concept of sexuality expanded in psychoanalytic thinking more 
and more was blamed on the repression of instincts. In retrospect, one 
can not keep from being amazed at the naiveté that drew from this 
the conclusion that the ideal method of educating children would be to 
do nothing—to let children grow up like weeds in a supposed state 
of nature. 

In modern psychiatric thinking and practice the importance of 
setting limits has been recognized, both for normal development and 
in the treatment process. Absence of learning useful adaptive behavior 
results in emotional and mental chaos. However, in its popular applica- 
tion the idea of permissiveness as a cure-all has persisted. 

There were many elaborations of this approach, starting with rules 
for how a mother of a newborn child had his future fate in her hands, 
depending upon whether the child was rooming in and nursed on self- 
demand feeding, or reared in the now outmoded ways of scientific 
pediatric prescription. A whole school of child care developed which on 
closer inspection proved to be confusing, contradictory and non-helpful. 

What was overlooked in this approach of teaching so-called best 
methods was the more fundamental fact that a method is good only 
when it has true meaning for the mother. Without this she can not 
teach her child appropriately how to recognize his body needs and 
impulses in a way that permits constructive conceptual and symbolic 
development. A great deal of work has been done in this field in 
recent years. Among the more stimulating concepts in this area was 
one developed by a group of investigators in California (12). They 
found as a precondition for later schizophrenic development a repeti- 
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tious experience of what they called “double-bind” situations. Accord- 
ing to this theory a child fails to learn how to differentiate between 
various levels of abstraction if he is repeatedly exposed to messages 
on various levels of abstraction which are in themselves contradictory. 

Teaching of “psychological tricks” and much of what goes under 
the name “parent education” created for parents perplexing situations 
in which they were bound to transmit to their children contradictory, 
mutually exclusive messages. It is this dynamic factor, the importance 
of the interplay between doing, feeling and experiencing, that had 
been overlooked in the overenthusiastic application of new psychologi- 
cal insights to child care. 


III. Success anp PsyCHIATRY 


The psychiatric profession was not entirely passive in this process. 
Quite early, Freud and his co-workers proclaimed the significance of 
psychoanalytic observations and theories for the understanding and 
potentially effective improvement, of various fields of human endeavor. 
The emphasis was on enlightened ways of education, to prevent neuro- 
sis with its crippling effect on human creativity and happiness. 

These ideas were put into practice, in Europe, by small groups of 
followers. When the expected results failed to materialize, Freud (13) 
wrote in 1937 in a sober way that the “prophylactic effect of this 
liberal measure (sex education) has been vastly overestimated. After 
such enlightenment the children know something that they did not 
know before, but they make no use of the new knowledge imparted 
to them. . . .” Rickman and other British psychoanalysts in 1936 (14) 
expressed apprehension about potential dangers of parent education, 
stating that “it is a serious mistake to allow the responsibilities of 
parenthood to rest too heavily on our shoulders. It is possible to over- 
shoot the mark and to undo the very good we aim at.” 

In the United States psychoanalysis flourished as a profession 
dedicated to the treatment of the neurotics and expending its useful- 
ness also to psychotics. It also attracted followers from many other 
fields who assisted in its popularization. Some experienced psycho- 
analysts warned against the misuse of analytic theories. Erikson (15) 
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pointed out that “in psychoanalytic circles we have witnessed the 
emergence of child training systems dedicated to instinct indulgence, 
or to the avoidance of anxiety in our children. We know now that not 
infrequently only a new system of superstitions has resulted.” Many 
others, child psychiatrists and pediatricians (16, 17), pointed out that 
injudicious application of psychoanalytic principles, or what passed as 
such, to child care might result in confused and perplexed parents. 
Goldfarb (18) demonstrated that “parental perplexity” was an out- 
standing factor in the background of schizophrenic children. 

These cautious voices, however, were scarcely audible in the 
chorus of the others who flooded the profession and the public with 
psychological formulas. Psychiatry which, until recently, had been a 
small, somewhat odd medical specialty, suddenly became respectable, 
and more physicians chose it as their specialty. Psychoanalysis with 
its promise of more effective treatment, and also with its high prestige, 
popularly as well as within the profession, exercises a great attraction 
on ambitious and gifted young psychiatrists. The positive effect is that 
an increasing number of qualified psychotherapists are available for 
work in private practice and also in mental health clinics and hospitals. 

On the other hand, a number of shortcomings, even paradoxes, 
have become apparent. If Freud and his early disciples complained 
about not being sufficiently recognized by their fellow physicians, the 
situation is now reversed. Psychoanalytic training institutes, directly 
or indirectly, exercise control over the departments of psychiatry of 
the medical schools. The American Psychoanalytic Association is 
highly effective as an organization for psychoanalytic training. Psychi- 
atrists who do not pass its stringent requirements for admission turn 
to other “schools” for training, none of which has attained the prestige 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, but which exercise the 
same tight control over their candidates. 

The training requirements have been raised higher and higher 
and have become quite unrealistic in respect to time and cost. Bandler 
(19) in his presidential address, in May, 1960, drew attention to the 
fact that the goal of most psychoanalytic students was to engage in 
private practice and to become a training analyst. Interest in research 
was sadly lacking. What he did not state, not even implicitly, was the 
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fact that the structure of these institutes, whose very existence rests 
on proving the validity of a definite theory, and with the emotional 
dependency of the student on his training analyst and supervisors, 
was incompatible with open-minded research and independent thinking. 
On the contrary, they foster conformity. Thus psychoanalysis in this 
country tends to exercise a retarding influence on its trainees instead 
of stimulating independent thinking. Quite often the young psycho- 
analyst, who follows his bend for research and independent thinking, 
does so at the price of personal conflict and sacrifice, while the con- 
formists achieve the coveted, and highly influential, position of 
training analyst. 

To exclude the non-conformist, the dissenter, is in the best psycho- 
analytic tradition and the history of these early schisms is well known. 
Tt was one thing for such exclusions to occur when psychoanalysis was 
the preoccupation of some small private groups, but it is something 
quite different under the conditions in the United States where large 
public funds are expended for psychiatric research and community 
application of psychiatric knowledge. 

If this domination by psychoanalysis has interfered with the 
optimal development of psychiatric research, the handicap becomes 
even more apparent in the many professional groups that developed 
in its wake. The training is more condensed and may approach 
indoctrination with set formulas. The wide popular dissemination of 
so-called psychiatric thinking was carried out chiefly by these non- 
psychiatric professional groups. 

The grave danger of being a therapist, and even more, of being 
in the position of giving public advice, is the pose of omniscience and 
omnipotence. The feeling of superiority has been recognized as an 
occupational hazard in the practice of psychotherapy (20). By the 
simple test that some patients do not get well, the clinician is forced 
to re-evaluate his theories and to be humble in the face of human 
complexities. However, many professions are involved in psychological 
education, without such immediate checks and controls, and many have 
surrendered to the illusion of unlimited knowledge and power (21). 
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IV. ConcLusion 


Underlying the collaboration between modern psychiatric think- 
ing and characteristic American attitudes is a basic similarity, the 
optimistic enthusiasm that something can and must be done. The result 
on the whole has been positive, namely a more alert and open-minded 
interest in human welfare and values. Much remains to be done; in 
spite of the mental health movement there still is so much shame and 
secrecy about mental illness that needed therapy is often delayed. 

America’s contribution to the progress of our civilization is its 
ability to apply the insights of basic research to everyday living. The 
enormous technological progress of our age, its greater ease of living 
is due to our “know-how.” Modern medicine, too, has had its greatest 
triumphs in preventing diseases against which even the previous gen- 
eration was helpless. 

Why was this technological mass production miracle less effective 
in regard to mental health? It seems that some important intrinsic 
factors have been overlooked. Even in physical medicine only those 
diseases with an external agent have been successfully combated. Many 
others have thus far defied preventive measures and their cause and 
cure are still unknown; something the profession and public accepts. 

Then why this impatient reproach that psychiatry has not succeeded 
in preventing mental illness? It seems that the early formulations of 
psychoanalysis were presented as if definite laws of human develop- 
ment had been discovered. The “psychodynamic formulations” which 
were developed with so much subtle observations have been transformed 
into mechanical applications of stereotype thinking. Unfortunately 
these formulas were offered to the public prematurely. 

It must be admitted that too much was attempted too soon and we 
are faced with the arduous task of re-educating the public. Frank dis- 
cussion of the problems may prove to be a constructive step towards a 
better use of the available knowledge, limited as it is, and may serve 
as a protection against repeating the error of the “sorcerer’s apprentice” 
who unloosened forces beyond his comprehension. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON KNOWING 


MANUEL J. Varcas, Pu.D. 
(Director, Department of Psychology, Beatty Memorial Hospital) 


The human being is human by virtue of the intimate group, having 
his origin in the family. The human mind is given form in the intimate 
interaction of human beings and the intimate interaction of the individ- 
ual with non-human aspects of the world. It appears then that the 
human mind from its genesis and its development through the history 
of the individual is a creation of human beings interacting with each 
other, interacting with the world in which they live, with internal 
activity in each individual, with internalizing and externalizing activity 
within each one. In the process of creating the mental perceivings and 
apprehending aspects of personality we are forming the ideas, the 
percepts, the attitudes, the relationships and whatever else we take to 
be the mental or spiritual or moral content or qualities of the human 
self. But also there is being created the known and knowable world 
for the person. We see here then a creative process going on within 
a web of human beings and non-human aspects of the world, this 
process going on in an internal association of events and qualities. 

1. To increase knowledge in human science, that is, knowledge 
of the self, the method must include an intimate association of the 
student with the person, the data, the events, the whole complex with 
which he is concerned. But this must be an intimate association, an 
immersion, if you will. The scientist must vividly and inwardly expe- 
rience the qualities, and their fullness, be deeply engrossed in or 
possessed by, experiences which he is trying to understand. Perhaps 
this can be called an attempt to identify with his field of inquiry; 
that is, an attempt to apprehend, to see, to know, to feel, to appreciate 
from inside of self, that which was outside of self; to experience as 
much as possible the conditions of the other. The object-subject division 
is removed in this union to perceive. Between humans this can be 
called a communion. 


2. This aspect of openness and unity is only a part, although the 
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ground, of knowledge. Another component to knowing is for the 
scientist to be aware of that which is within himself, within his expe- 
rience. Having shared, having participated with another, he must then 
be capable of seeing or knowing that which is within himself, of being 
aware of his own reactions and perceptions, formulating in intellectual 
constructs the very essentials of his experience and his observations. 
He may be very fully aware of the other as another being whom he is 
“observing” and not be aware that he is participating in the act of 
experiencing. He may be aware of his own participating yet also be 
more aware of the other person’s behavior and experiences. Or he 
may be aware and have conclusions primarily about, his own expe- 
riences and self-observations, and not be very clear of the behavior 
or experience in the other. Such differences in the awareness of the 
scientist depend upon the degree of harmony and unity between the 
two participants, such that the more intimate the perceptual overlap 
and apprehension of the other’s behavior and experiences, the less will 
one be aware of one’s own separate experiences and behavior during 
this process. (On occasions one may look within and see someone or 
one’s self so clear and strong that one may experience an encounter 
as if meeting another person. This commonly occurs in dreams.) 

3. A third aspect in knowing is the act of daring to posit that 
newness discovered: to dare to speak, to act, to put into intellectual 
and communicable structure that which one has found; to speak 
the unstated, to act the covert, to objectify the subjective. This 
act of daring is essential for the acquisition and vitalizing of 
knowledge, to give it greater life and power. This can be a sim- 
ple statement of an observation of the other as in a conversation 
with a friend, it may be a statement of an insight obtained with a 
patient during psychotherapy, it may be the self description expressed 
of experiences which a person is living through and which he is now 
willing to put into comprehensible verbal terms, it may be daring to 
live by a new principle or insight obtained. The actions give greater 
life to an otherwise relatively empty thought. The extent of power and 
publicity given will be in accord with the extent of the understanding 
in the public chosen and addressed. 


4. A fourth aspect is verification by purposely looking for the con- 
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sequences of one’s speech, one’s act, one’s idea—of whatever newness 
has emerged. One knows the correctness and value of a discovery in the 
consequences of its use. That something is new in a mind does not 
appear to be a guarantee that it is the most fitting or most correct. 
It may be the best one could do at a particular moment, but in checking 
the consequences from that discovery one can improve one’s mental 
creations and understandings as well as one’s acting in and apprehend- 
ing of, the world. In this checking one is very objective, looking 
earnestly at consequences in the world and in man. 

5. And the fifth aspect to knowing is essentially a return from the 
fourth into the first aspect discussed. That is, to enlarge the under. 
standing and to correct mistakes found, one again enters into an 
intimate awareness of the experience, the data, the interaction of that 
which one does not now understand. Even in the process of discussing 
with one’s colleagues the results of experiment and of observations 
other than experiment, one can intelligently appreciate their statements 
only when one is able to see their observations from their point of view, 
with our eyes as if through their eyes, and inwardly know what they 
are talking about. Thus by inwardly including in our experience the 
observations or the reactions of the other does our knowledge grow. 
The act of increasing knowledge is like a helix. The self goes out of 
its self, into others and into the world, back to itself, and again out, 
at a higher wider level. 

This intuitive, subjective apprehension of each other’s reality is 
essential to increase the knowledge of truth. In this way we teach our 
children, teach our students, communicate knowledge with one another. 
The scientist uses his body-mind, as an instrument in knowing. He can 
unite to this instrument the instruments of other beings and so extend 
his perceiving. That is, by uniting his mind with their experience he 
can extend his observations and knowledge. How long would truth, 
and man, live if men were unable to subjectively apprehend the world 
and men, and communicate with one another? 

Yet, with this intuitive apprehension one may at times be uncertain 
and. still exercise the usual caution of intellectually-experientially 
examining specific observations and inferences. One may follow the 
logic of events, may define words and experiences, may plan and gather 
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data-experience to support or refute an hypothesis. In the science of the 
self we want to apprehend the inner reality of a given other person or 
of some aspect of ourselves, we also wish to be communicable with 
the inner being and reality of many other selves. We want to be able 
to specify the perceptions and relationships in both the human and the 
non-human world in an understandable form. We must be willing and 
able to go deep into the subjective of the one and of the many. We 
must earnestly endeavor to communicate with the one and with the 
many. The more we are able to enter into the world of each one and 
become aware of the inner self, the more will we be able to communi- 
cate with the being of each of the many. 

The “discovery” of human truth is in a human relationship. The 
“discovery” of truth is a creation by and of human being. The dis- 
covery of truth is in the creating of man. The apprehending of truth 
is a commitment to man. The grasp and the perception of truth and 
the stating of a truth all are an act of faith in man, faith in the world, 
faith in one’s self. To search for the meaning in man and the truth 
in man is to search for that which is beyond the man one knows, and 
beyond one’s self. In this search all are engaged and is the basic 
unifying struggle of man, and brings the communion of men. 

Knowledge comes when we are warm, vibrant, stirring, it comes 
from the-inner movement. From the disorder, the law comes. To know 
man we must look within self, yet must also look without self, at the 
other and at the world. 

The discovery of truth is a consequence of one’s act of choice— 
as one has chosen to question, to go forward or away from—as one 
searches so will one find. The very line of investigation and of action 
in which we embark already commits us to given questions, given 
methods, given observations, given conclusions—more or less satisfying 
to the whole man, more or less enabling a man to participate with others 
and showing him other individualities. Some choices lead men to ap- 
preciate other beings and his own self more, and to develop and create 
more fully. To know the self, to grow in the science of self, one must 
choose to face, observe, ask questions of—simply choose to know— 
the self. 
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INTUITION AS A RESPONSE TO 
PATIENT POTENTIAL 


Davin B. Barron, M.D. 


Intuition has a place in psychotherapy as a way of viewing the 
patient, a way based not merely on the presenting sensory data but 
also on largely unformulated presuppositions derived from the thera- 
pist’s internal reaction to a fellow human being. Intuition is based 
on a respect for the nature of living processes. It implies an under- 
standing of the nature of growth, of becoming as opposed to being, of 
the latent as opposed to the logical, of the potential as opposed to the 
here and now. 

Every patient is in the process of becoming something. That some- 
thing is in part determined by the creative aspect of his or her 
personality. Here, in this creative aspect, it is easiest to see the 
striking difference between inanimate processes and the living com- 
plexity of the human psyche. 

For example, let us compare something mechanical—a stroke at 
billiards—with something creative—a symphony. If we know the force 
of the stroke, the velocity and direction of the balls, the resiliency of 
the cushions, the coefficients of friction of the table, the air resistance, 
the spin of the balls, the levelness of the table and some few other 
factors, we can predict with accuracy whether or not the balls will strike 
each other, how many cushions they will hit, how many caroms they 
will make and at what angles, even where they will eventually come 
to rest and the length of time needed for the entire process. In short, by 
assiduous investigation, we can come to know everything about a stroke 
at billiards, and be able to predict its outcome with accuracy, because 
we are dealing with mechanical forces which are subject to precise 
measurement. 

On the other hand, what if we are hearing a symphony for the 
first time? After listening to the notes of the opening section we cannot 
possibly predict its outcome, or how the notes will sound of the suc- 
ceeding section, or even a few measures beyond. This would be true 
no matter how precisely we determined the frequency of the tonal 
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vibrations, the timbre and duration of the notes, the number of 
instruments for which the work was scored, the opening tempo or any 
other determinable factors, because the symphony is not a mechanical 
force but the creative product of a unique personality. Even though 
after hearing a complete performance we can perceive inner unity and 
logic, it would be impossible to anticipate them from hearing only a 
small section of the work. 

Therefore, because patients are not finished products like so many 
assembled machines, but instead are like music being heard for the 

first time, they should be approached not as we would approach the 

problem of determining the course of billiard balls, but as we would 
approach the creative experience of a symphony. The wholeness of 
patients, like that of a work of art, is not a fact until the work has been 
completed. We can interpret dreams they have had, but we cannot 
predict future dreams. Nor can we predict their lives in advance. 
Just as an artist creates a work of art, so do patients create and give 
unity to their lives, with all the parts bound up in a living relationship 
to one another. Only after completion can the unity be demonstrated 
through retrospective analysis. 

This fact, of the unending potential to be found in our patients, 
should be reason enough for us not to treat intuition as a tool of 
presumption or arrogance, to be used for predicting a patient’s life 
in advance.-Clearly, we would be blinding ourselves to growth poten- 
tials capable of producing unique and unpredictable patterns, as yet 
unfulfilled. 

We might, by failing to take full cognizance of a patient’s potential 
as a human being, induce deep-seated resistance. This possibility was 
expressed superbly by Shakespeare, in a scene between Hamlet 
and his friend, Guildenstern. Resenting his manipulative attitude, 
Hamlet hands Guildenstern a flute-like instrument: 


Hamlet: “Will you play upon this pipe?” 
Guildenstern: “My lord, I cannot.” 
Hamlet: “I pray you.” 

Guildenstern: “Believe me, I cannot.” 
Hamlet: “I do beseech you.” 
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Guildenstern: “I know no touch of it, my lord.” 

Hamlet: “It is as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your 
fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it 
will discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are 
the stops.” 

Guiidenstern: “But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill.” 

Hamlet: “Why look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me! You would play upon me; you would seem to know 
my stops; you pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would 
sound from me my lowest note to the top of my compass: 
and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. Sblood, do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument - 
you will, though you can fret me, yet you cannot play 
upon me.” (III,ii) 


Our language guides the direction of our thoughts. If we think of 
the patient in terms of complex metapsychological formulations we may 
stifle our conception of his living personality. To guard against this 
we should think of patients in living terms, refusing to categorize them 
in dry theoretical abstractions. Our thought should be governed by 
living events, not by a theoretical context, as we react to the patient’s 
personality with our own personality, a personality which we have not 
blunted by excessive conceptualizing. Our internal response to a fellow 
human being should reflect our own liberated humanity, which after 
all is a prime goal of psychotherapeutic training. 

Conversely, we should guard against a definitive tone in making 
interpretations to our patient. Expressing ourselves dogmatically will 
not only play into the patient’s tendency to seek for dependency on a 
magical superior being, but will also obscure for us the patient’s latent 
potentials. What the patient requires in the therapeutic situation is an 
encounter which will facilitate his growth. He should be viewed, not 
as a person lacking in logical insight, but as a person whose life 
pattern is as yet unfulfilled. 

Here is where intuition assumes an important role. Much of our 
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reaction to the patient is preverbal, and must necessarily be so because 
we are dealing with repressed processes which emerge from the patient 
only in fragmented and distorted forms, cut off not only from con- 
sciousness but also from a meaningful social context. This repressed 
material does not mesh readily with surrounding objects, even if one 
of the objects happens to be a sensitive therapist. At best the patients’ 
initial productions are embryonic. They must be matured and inte- 
grated to some degree before they are capable of eliciting a response 
in the therapist. But even though in the beginning of therapy we do 
not know precisely what is happening, we must sense that something 
significant is taking place. Our first task is to be aware of this. 

Yet it is both a trying and even threatening assignment to listen 
to a patient’s first productions without rushing to formulate the mate- 
rial according to the first available conceptual scheme. We are as 
though in a state of limbo; our own identity is threatened. We know 
that we are to attend the material, but we do not yet know what to make 
of it. The parts of the patient which we attend do not as yet fully 
exist, just as the personality of a newborn baby does not fully exist. 
(Because the patient’s personality consists largely of latent potentiali- 
ties function is not yet fully born.) 

Such a position is difficult for any individual with the pragmatic 
orientation of Western culture. Given a strange stimulus we achieve 
discharge by “doing something about it.” In modern psychotherapy 
this tendency probably underlies a great deal of our emphasis on 
technique. Without a readily available technique for dealing with any 
eventuality we feel like a carpenter without tools, useless and there- 
fore meaningless. Like our patients, we are loath to confront these 
threats to our sense of purpose. They constitute an important source 
of anxiety which we tend to relieve by resorting to the nearest theoreti- 
cal formulation. Through our display of technique we reassure our- 
selves of our own identity, but often at the expense of the patient, 
whose embryonic aspect of identity may as yet be incapable of bring- 
ing forth in us a therapeutically useful response. 

So it is important that we do not rush to conceptualize and interpret, 
but if we do not, what else are we to do? We can listen attentively 
convinced that the patient’s early production is significant, potentially 
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capable of cohering into a pattern. Our task is to preside over the 
birth of the as yet unformed aspects of the patient’s personality. 

We contend ourselves with Benjamin Franklin’s retort, when asked 
the value of his, at the time, purely theoretical experiments with 
electricity: “What is the use of a newborn babe?” 

Practically, we should not let our passion for concrete action blind 
us to the fact that attentive listening is doing something. By orienting 
ourselves to attending the repressed aspects of the patient’s personality 
we are taking the first step toward restoring his repressed impulses 
to a social context. The patient’s banished part is making an initial 
encounter with an interested member of society. This, at least, is part 
of the basis for the cathartic value of a patient’s confiding to a therapist. 

The kind of attention we give the patient is important. In our atten- 
tion there is something that may be called creative listening. What is 
spoken is intended to be heard by another, and the receptivity of the 
audience has a great effect on the speaker. We have all of us, at 
some time, been aware of talking to people whose fixed expectations 
of us limited our ability of adequate expression. In other instances the 
responsiveness of a listener stimulated us to bring forth a good deal 
more of our potential. We know too that performing artists reach out 
to a “live” audience, but are unresponsive to a “dead” one. 

It is quite possible that the process of repression is often induced 
by selective ignoring on the part of significant figures in the patient’s 
early environment, according to the principle that material ignored at 
an early age will drop out of the vocabulary of the individual, out 
of his behavior, and out of his consciousness. The therapeutic function 
of creative listening, if this is so, will be apparent, since creative 
listening is nothing more than a readiness to respond to the atrophied 
remnants of the original impulses. 

Through confronting the receptive personality of the therapist the 
parts of the patient’s personality that previously did not fit in, that 
had no place in the social context, can mature. Idealistic about re- 
habilitating the patient’s repressed and distorted emotional life, the 
therapist gives heed to the down-trodden, outcast and fragmented as- 
pects of the patient’s behavior. His intuitive approach is based on faith 
in the patient’s potential, his capability of becoming. 
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Perhaps we should remind ourselves that this attitude is the 
same thing we see in the behavior of a good mother, presiding over the 
growth of her child. 
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EXISTENTIAL CONCEPTIONS IN 
JOHN HERSEY’S NOVEL: 


THE CHILD BUYER* 


Artuur Burton, Pu.D. 


Imagine for a moment a political situation in which the needs of 
national defense make it necessary to “buy” the best brains in the 
country. Now there is nothing conceptually new in this suggestion 
for we do just this in the labor market in the field of weapons develop- 
ment. Consider, however, the further situation in which the objects to 
be “bought” are children of a special sort: the top 50 or so in the 
nation with highest intelligence quotients (1.Q. 200 minimum). These 
are recruited on a nation-wide basis from school systems as a top secret 
defense project by the United Lymphomilloid Corporation in competi- 
tion with several other corporations. The child who is selected is paid 
for in cash and gifts of a special kind, and parents must relinquish 
all rights to the child in writing including visitation, experimentation, 
major surgery, etc. 

What purpose is such young genius to serve in the national defense? 
Mr. Wissey Jones, the U. Lymphomilloid representative, who has come 
to the town of Pequot to buy Barry Rudd describes it as follows: 


My purpose? I buy brains. When a commodity that you need 
falls in short supply, you have to get out and hustle. I buy 
brains. About eighteen months ago my company, United Lym- 
phomilloid of America, Incorporated, was faced with an ex- 
tremely difficult problem, a project, a long-range government 
contract, fifty years, highly specialized and top secret, and we 
needed some of the best minds in the country, and we looked 
around, and we found some minds that had certainly been 
excellent at one time, but they’d been spoiled by education. 
By what passes for education. Our schools, particularly at the 
elementary and secondary levels, speak with great confidence 
of their ‘solutions’ for what they call the ‘gifted’—though there 
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seems to be little or no agreement as to the exact nature of 
this category. There’s a great deal of time spent on these so- 
called solutions, which are for the most part based on psycho- 
logical and sociological theories and data between twenty and 
fifty years old, but no one seems to know what really works. 
One school says special classes, another says acceleration, 
another says enrichment. No one knows. They argue back and 
forth. Well, we have the answer at United Lymphomilloid.' 


In secret testimony to the State Senate Committee hearing evidence 
of illegal child buying in the county, Mr. Jones described the pro- 
cedures for converting genius to the national defense: 


First, Period of Mental and Reflexive Reconditioning, Orienta-. 
tion, and Preparation. During this period, the length of which 
varies from one to six weeks, depending on the adaptability of 
the subject, each specimen is placed naked in a bare and con- 
fined chamber, six feet cubed, without exterior lighting, dimly 


lit within, so that the consciousness can take in nothing but the 
totality of barrenness of the setting. There is nothing. There is 
silence. There is nothing to do, except during one: period of 
activity each day, when a single meal appears through a trap 
door and when feces can be removed if the subject desires and 
takes the step. The discomfort and rather extreme apprehension 
experienced by the specimen during the first part of this period, 
together with applications of the drug ‘L.T.,’ introduced through 
food, produce a complete elimination, or purge, of memory; all 
experience, education, knowledge are permanently cleared 
away, with no impairment whatsoever of the mind’s acquisitive 
faculties and capacity for future new memory. As the mind goes 
blank, all thinking ceases, and the subject experiences a prog- 


1. Ibid., pp. 38-34. 
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ressive feeling of warmth and relaxation. About three quarters 
of the way through this period, orientation is begun in the form 
of constant whispering which is piped into the chamber, barely 
perceptible at first, gradually increasing in volume and clarity, 
never rising above an aspirated murmur, the content of which 
is entirely devoted to United Lymphomilloid—to the motherly, 
protective, nourishing qualities of the corporate image, and 
later to Her creativity, fecundity, and later still to Her great 
Mystery—the Miracle of the Fifty-Year Project .. . 
Second, Education and Desensitization in Isolation. The speci- 
men is removed from the Forgetting Chamber and is placed in a 
small but comfortable room, containing a hard bed, a table, a 
washbasin, and a toilet. (Toilet training is necessary, since the 
subject has forgotten, of course, how to avail himself of plumb- 
ing.) There are no windows in the room—in fact, the specimen 
will never again look out at the complexity of nature, which 
would only confuse him. Education now begins. A most impor- 
tant aspect of the United Lymphomilloid method is that the 
specimen shall have no contaminating (in a mental sense) 
contact with other human beings. All teaching must therefore 
be done mechanically—by the technique of whispering to which 
the specimen is already conditioned, by films and symbols pro- 
jected against walls of the room, by recorded material infiltrated 
into the subject’s hard pillow during sleeping hours, and by 
other devices so far too secret to discuss—Mr. Jones simply said 
that one of them involves, for example, hypnotic high-frequency 
vibrations . . . 
Third, Data-feeding. Period. The specimen is now almost pre- 
pared to work for Her on the Mystery of the Fifty-Year Project 
—or at least on one isolated corner of the project. Into his 
mind is fed an enormous amount of data that will be needed 
. in finding episodic solutions to certain problems in connection 
with the Mystery. Mr. Jones pointed out to the Committee that 
it is common knowledge that electronic calculating machines 
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have proved fallible because they are fed data by human beings. 
United Lymphomilloid reverses the process . . . 

Fourth, Major Surgery. The subject is now perfectly prepared to 
do Her work. There are, however, two dangers. One is that 
through some inadvertence, unforeseen by the minds of techni- 
cians who have not been conditioned as the specimen has, 
scraps of information that are not wholly related to the sub- 
ject’s particular area of problem-solving may creep into his 
mind. The second is that he may develop emotions; it has been 
found that, despite the prophylaxis and enthohexylcenteron, 
extremely dangerous emotions may arise, apparently stemming 
from tiny doubts about Her, the source of which Project re- 
searchers have not yet been able to pin down. The specimen 
therefore undergoes major surgery, which consists of ‘tying off’ 
all five senses... 

Fifth, Productive Work. The specimen worships U. Lympho by 
offering up to Her solutions of incredibly difficult problems re- 
lating to the Mystery.? 


Thus does John Hersey weave the plot of his novel, The Child Buyer. 
But this book is a novel only in the sense of its fictitious characters 
and circumstances. Behind it are the realities of contemporary educa- 
tion and the symbolic problem of human existence. It is for the latter 
reason that a commentary in this Journal is worth while. As has so 
often been true, the poets and the novelists sometimes state more 
eloquently than we can the nature of the human condition. 

It is not my purpose to comment on this book from the point of 
view of literature which is not, of course, my medium; nor to comment 
on the engaging way its argument is presented via the medium of 
Committee Hearings now so popular; or even to comment on the 
political implications for education of such hearings. I want rather 
to show that Hersey had in mind certain existential problems of man 


2. Ibid., pp. 204-205, 207, 208. 





which impose themselves on contemporary educational philosophy and 
what their implications are for both existential psychiatry and educa- 
tion. 

This is a telling book but not a happy one. For heuristic purposes 
I have divided my presentation into (1) the conceptual problems of 
education, and (2) the educational “world.” Under the first rubric I 
consider such aspects as the (a) teacher as a medium of education, 
(b) the theories by which learning is accomplished and, (c) the goals 
of education: the educated man. In the second I am concerned with 
some of the social forces which constitute the educational “world.” 
By this I mean, the social and existential assumptions behind formal 
education. 

Hersey’s characters in this book have the appeal of universality 
and we have all met them somewhere in our own education. From 
Barry Rudd, the 10-year-old genius, to Dr. Gozar, the principal of 
Barry’s elementary school, to Miss Perrin, his teacher, Mr. Cleary, 
the school district’s Guidance Man, we have encountered them all—if 
not in actuality then in an abstractive composite which links the best 
and worst in education. But they are never artificial and this brings 
pathos, humor, dignity and courage to them. Consider the description 
of Barry Rudd, about whom the book is centered: 


There’s a flame. . . . Let me tell you: The face belongs to a 
beardless old man. It is round, ruddy, and impassive, and when 
words that stand for strong feelings pass the short, tight lips, 
only a flicker of expression, like distant heat lightning, can be 
seen around the eyes, which are startlingly clear, direct, and 
alert . . . One of his former teachers put it better than I could. 
Or I think perhaps it was Dr. Gozar, his principal, you know. 
‘Why is he outstanding?’ she said. ‘Because he has this mood 
of intensity. That you don’t teach. You don’t say, “Flex. 
Tighten your mind. Have desire.” ‘Barry,’ she said, ‘makes this 
mood about science more than any child I’ve ever seen. He 
creates a certain tension out of nothing—a sense of excitement. 
That comes from within—and the funny thing is, you can’t 
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really see it on the surface.’ That’s what she said, and that’s 
why I want him.’* 


Hersey locates in the Pequot school district, the one we examine in 
the book, educators who are prototypes to be found in all school 
districts and in presenting them he might be accused of exaggeration 
or caricature. Unfortunately, in. my experience, they are only too 
catholic and any self-respecting educational administrator will immedi- 
ately find them in his own jurisdiction. Listen, for example, to the 
description of Dr. Gozar, the Principal of Lincoln Elementary School: 


She’s a great big man of a woman, and I’d say she’s content 
with her lot. She gives an impression—she has a constant, 
barking, bass laugh—that she’s mighty glad to be so over- 
whelmingly a doctor. She’s a Ph.D., that’s where the ‘doctor’ 
comes from, and her doctorate is backed up by half a dozen 
other post-graduate degrees, because, my heavens, she takes a 
laborer’s job in a factory every summer and goes to summer 
school to boot. When she talks about social adjustment, you 
can take one look at her and see that she doesn’t mean the pale, 
wishy-washy conformism that so often seems to be intended by 
school psychologists who use that phrase. She’s what we call 
an old-timer; I mean a real New Englander. She’s got a trap- 
rock forehead and a granite jaw; stone ribs, too—but there’s 
a passionate optimist living behind all that masonry. Let’s see, 
grew up on a farm, a survivor of Elton’s Seminary for Women, 
sixty-seven years old, been principal of Lincoln Elementary for 
thirty-eigth years, and she’s grown younger ever since I’ve 
known her, which has been most of the time she’s had that 
job. She started out kind of hidebound, but she’s wound up 
wise, freedom-loving, self-reliant, tolerant, and daring. And 


3. Ibid., p. 30. 
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flexible. For about the last half of her tenure at Lincoln, she’s 
demonstrated that she feels there’s not any single mandatory 
school program for which there could be no substitute. She’s a 
talker: she’ll bend your ear! But verbum sap., Mr. Counsel. I 
would not press her too hard. I wouldn’t try to take her skin off, 
because the first thing you know, young man, she’ll have broken 


your whipper off from your snapper.‘ 
Then there is Mr. Cleary, the Director of Guidance: 


[He] is a realist. He distrusts emotion of any kind. Explains 
exuberance in himself by the keenness of the weather, the lack 
of humidity in the air; depression or a feeling of shame he can 
attribute to a pork chop he ate for lunch. He wants to get ahead 
—to be boss. Once he got the idea that I, too, am a pretty hard- 
headed fellow, he opened up to me all the way—told me all 
about how to ‘get along’ with Pequot, about his ‘system.’ He 
does people great favors; he’s solicitous; he helps people plan 
their futures; he drags confessions out of them; he terrifies them 
with psychiatric ‘insights’; he lends them money, serves them 
cocktails, tells them secrets, flatters them with intellectual argu- 
ment. He also knows how to manage people by getting the goods 
on them.’ 


Finally, the description of Mr. Owing, the Superintendent of Schools, 
is as follows: : 


. . - Did I say he looked satisfied? Seemed he might bust. 
Everything about him was too tight: his collar, armpits of his 


4. Ibid., p. 18. (Italics his.) 
5. Ibid., p. 28. 
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coat, his vest—the buttons and buttonholes on it made a trail of 
parentheses down his chest and belly. Veins stood inflated on 
the middle of his forehead. He gave an impression of a man 
containing a superabundance of oxygen, or maybe helium. He 
wasn’t fat; he was just too well filled, and I vouch that what 
he was stuffed with was uncertainty. He looks like a naturally 
healthy animal, but I understand that people around town call 
him a politician. He’s elusive, that’s the point. Mr. Cleary, the 
Guidance Director, told me one of his colleagues once com- 
plained to him, after an interview with Mr. Owing, that he 
couldn’t make out just what the Superintendent had been driving 
at, and Mr. Cleary told me he said, ‘Nobody ever can. He’s never 
what you think he is. Just when you think you have him pinned 
down as a worm he flies away as a moth.’ It’s apparently impos- 
sible to hold him to anything he says, because he either denies 
having said it or declares on a stack of Bibles that that wasn’t 
what he meant. I don’t intend to cast doubt on his integrity. No, 
I’m told he brings to everything he does a prodigious sincerity 
and decency which are crippling. A man just can’t put that much 
energy into wanting to do the right thing and do it, too. His 
indecisiveness shows itself not only on school issues but also in 
trifles..I took him to lunch the other day, and you should have 
seen him trying to decide what to eat. He wrestled with the menu 
as if it had been a two-hundred-pound man.° 
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These and similar school personnel in the book are shown not only 
as individuals caught up in the professional system of education, but 
as people who have shaped their lives around the teaching of children 
or the administration of teaching. It has now become a vital part of 
their very own existence. They live the lives of their children—or 
through them—at the same time they impose a kind of organization 


6. Ibid., pp. 25-26. (Italics his.) 
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and learning of life upon them. We might say in more familiar 
parlance that they identify with, incorporate and introject the children 
so that there is no clear existence of each. But it is not a clean but 
ambivalent introjection. Hersey sustains his novel by the dialectic of 
the identification or dis-identification with Barry (who covertly doesn’t 
want to be a genius!) and this is done through rationalizations of 
many kinds: “his own good,” “the good of the country,” “he owes me 
something,” etc. Thus Barry’s mother holds out almost to the end; 
but Barry’s father immediately is interested in the financial gain. 
What Hersey does here, is to show that both the strong and the weak 
are corruptible—it is only to find the proper (or quality of price— 
for it is only a matter of degree between the strong and the weak). 
Thus Mr. Cleary violently changes his stance about Barry when the 
Child Buyer manipulates a promotion to an Assistant Superintendency 
for him in another district. Miss Perrin, the pupil’s friend, is offered 
monetary security for her old age and almost gleefully gives up her 
idealism for her pupils. Dr. Gozar perverts her love of freedom and 
scientific goals for Barry in an almost pathological way under pressure. 
Mrs. Rudd, seeing herself for the first time as the drab slattern that 
she is, is seduced both by the reality and fantasy of becoming what 
she is not. Only Barry himself remains uncorrupted until all of the 
adult figures who have supported him in the past have yielded their 
integrity—so there is no longer any purpose to his existence. He then, 
too, capitulates and the book ends with this. We are shown in this way 
that the pristine state of the child is “without sin”—that the process 
of becoming an adult is corrosive to one’s values and that an adult 
must often yield that which is most dear to him for some survival 
purpose—or freedom from anxiety—which he does not really grasp 
and may perhaps not want. The characters in this book are not cou- 
rageous people, and they grope desperately and bitterly for a better 
“world.” Are all educators so existentially corruptible? If so, it would 
be a severe disillusionment to those who hold the banners of idealism 
high. 

This brings up the topic of the phenomonological “world” of the 
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educator. Very little has been written about her in contrast to the 
quantity of writing on curricula, schoolhouse planning, budgeting, 
administration, etc., yet she is the critical factor in the educational 
process. In whatever way we define it, we always basically return to 
education as a creative process. To educate in the proper sense of the 
word we must teach the student how to commune with himself, and 
how to tap the creative powers within him. Without this, education falls 
short and gives rise to the problems of “meaning” so widespread today. 
Probably the single most exalted principle of psychotherapy is that the 
patient stops being just that when he can again become creative in his 
own eyes. Such creation is also the principle par excellence of mental 
hygiene, or the preventative aspects of psychiatry. But Hersey shows 
us a collection of educators who have never themselves evolved in this 
way. They are tightly wrapped in the coccoon of culture and their own 
narcissism. They exist through their children rather than their children 
existing through them. 

Who is teaching whom? There is not much Socratic about them 
either in dedication, methodology, or outcome. Why do they teach and 
what gratifications do they receive from teaching? It seems to me 
that the disregard with which school teachers are held in the U. S. is 
possibly because they are recognized as non-creative people by the 
more creative. With our frontier tradition, inventiveness (and thus 
power) became the hallmark of success and individual respect. A 
business man who makes a product where nothing existed before, i.e. 
an invention, receives recognition (profit.) When such a man attains 
this state of creativity, what does he secretly want and buy with his 
created wealth? He buys paintings, sculpture, and similar works of 
art for he recognizes in them an achievement comparable to his own. 
But his image of the school teacher is of a somewhat inept plodder 
who teaches and learns by rote, i.e., non-creative. The teacher is a unit 
in a conglomeration of other units and undistinguished by any hallmark. 
She therefore earns disrespect from the achievers. School boards are 
largely made up of successful business men and they are selected 
because even educators covertly recognize their creativity and admire it. 
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To feel the freedom of choice, to be aware and accepting of the 
inner life, to communicate basically and symbolically with others, 
(i.e. love), these are the fundamental goals of education. Their 
resultant is the “educated man.” But unfortunately it is not the 
“educated man” who in turn teaches others to be educated. In some 
unique and selective way we have kept him out of the classroom in 
the name of better education. 

I believe in part this has happened because we could not agree as 
to what an “educated man” is. But it goes deeper than that. The over- 
determination of education in Western Culture is a counter-reaction to 
the fear and hostility of an abstractive-reductionistic Cartesian philoso- 
phy which removes its subjects from the unified world of nature. It 
desiccates by its over-formalization, so that even its symbols no longer 
speed up the heart as do, let us say, certain religious symbols. Can 
you see a war or crusade mounted under any single educational symbol 
today! The need to educate is the need not to educate. There is an uncon- 
scious protective mechanism in biology which does not permit man to 
get too far out in his divorcement from nature. In contemporary educa- 
tion today we see the reaction formation, in part competitive, of the drive 
to Nothingness. Now we seek a new content and a new methodology. 
What we need instead is something we have always lacked: a definition 
of the “educated man,” i.e., the “existent” one. Until we can offer 
man a systematic educational way of finding his true existence, filling 
his mind with irrelevant symbols may sate his purse but never his 
psyche! Is it unreasonable to ask that the teacher first be liberated 
as a person? Ah! But there are many barriers. In no profession is the 
truly original person so quickly rejected, or bound to conformity, as 
in the teaching profession. Educational administrators carefully chan- 
nel all theory—and pari passu practice—into narrow confines at the 
same time justifying their blinders by the rationalization of public 
conservatism. But, truly, is not the public more often in the vanguard 
than the rear of the educator? As Hersey brilliantly shows in his book, 
each educator has in one way or another carved out for himself a 
tender nook of security in the educational system and there finds 
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shelter and justification for his circumscribed existence. And beyond 
this, she defends with all the might of her ego her defensive posture 
in life and thus becomes less than a completely integrated model for 
her students. When such security operations occur with guidance and 
counseling personnel, they are apt to take the form of specialized theory 
and jargon. More than anywhere else in our culture the need in educa- 
tion is for the idealistic, the humanistic, and the incorruptible personal- 
ity. This can only come about when the teacher is certain of her own 
existential ground and in no other way. Surprisingly enough she has 
much to learn from her pupils about the immediacy and presence 
of life, if only the pores of her experience were open to her. 

John Hersey seems to give more than pedestrian attention to 
guidance people and school psychologists in his book. Educators have, 
of course, looked to the psychologists for a proper theory of learning 
(and the techniques of learning) as well as for the principles of growth 
and development of the child. If there has been disillusionment on the 
part of educators, there have been grounds on both sides. Psychologists 
have often, willingly or unwillingly, over-represented their fund of 
pure information as to how people learn, and frequently such informa- 
tion has been given in a communicative form which led to “noise” 
rather than “message” units. The sad state of learning theory today 
is that there is as yet no agreement as to the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of learning and, therefore, we are helpless in regard to a 
proper technique. The disagreements themselves become generalized at 
the teaching level and leave the teacher with a sense of guilt and inade- 
quacy. Also, more seriously, the Gestalt contributions of Kohler, 
Koffka, and Lewin, and the purposive behaviorism of Tolman, have 
been so incorporated into contemporary learning theory as to lose their 
force as a dynamic movement. The associationistic and mechanistic 
concepts of Pavlov still hold in one or another fashion in every system 
extant today. Unfortunately, the question whether a rat in a T-maze 
selects either the right or left bifurcation at a choice point is only 
minutely related to how Johnny solves a problem in social studies. The 
choices available to a human being are simply not those available to a 
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rat, and the analogue of simplified biological organisms does not hold 
because homo sapiens is nowhere found in simplified fashion. The 
“world” of the human being has over-tones and under-tones which 
make him the unique organism he is in the biological kingdom. With- 
out these nuances, he not only does not learn, he does not even know 
how to go about posing the proper questions for learning. Can we 
disregard the influences of language, culture, and higher level cognitive 
processes on learning which are distinctly human? Learning conceived 
mechanistically can only result in a mechanized learning, i.e., empha- 
sizing method and content rather than the total “educated man.” 
Psychologists would do well in their theories to emphasize more the 
unity of man and his “world” and less his abstracted adjustive and 
learning processes if man is to survive. The preoccupation with 
adjustment is itself a sign of maladjustment in science. 

The educator in turn, in her uncertainty, has only been too ready to 
apply whatever has been at hand. In her need to relate to her children, 
she has seized upon any psychological currency without appreciating 
that such relationship can only come about through the creative identi- 
fication of teacher and pupil. Such a relationship as, for example, 
occurs between Dr. Gozar and Barry is at once transcending and 
growth producing. No mechanical contrivances can substitute for 
the teacher who symbolically stands for all that is human in culture. 
This above all she must give to the child even if not a syllable is 
taught. To project this function onto one theory or other is to deny it, 
and this is just what educators today have done. Hersey implies this 
when he writes about the “buying” or the corruption of the child. 

The ultimate design in the mechanization of education is the 
Lymphomilloid Corporation. They have use only for a supreme brain 
and any emotion or value is a contra-indication to the efficiency of that 
brain. Computers are on the right track, but there is always the error 
inherent in the tape which feeds the computer and which must be 
prepared by a person. This must be eliminated, and in order to do 
this the sense organs by which the outside world is known must be 
extirpated and previous memory expunged. This is both the danger 
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and the bliss which initially divides the town of Pequot. What Hersey 
points up is that if the de-humanization of teaching is carried to its 
ultimate, it will result in a pair of electrodes on the head of each 
child in every classroom. Knowledge will be infused through cortical 
pulses originating from a central board by means of a prepared tape. 
No teacher will be necessary—only a monitor to see that the electrodes 
are properly set and that the instrument is turned on and off. In order 
to infuse history, languages, algebra, literature, etc., it is only necessary 
to feed the proper tape through the board and learning can be uniform 
from school to school, district to district, and etc. Examinations can 
be taken by depressing True-False keys wired to a central Totaliser. 
Mr. Wissey Jones, the Child Buyer, himself at the end nostalgically 
wishes that he could be selected for the “experiment.” The “tying off 
of the senses,” as I call it, is itself an unconscious need for Nirvana 
or freedom from the Sisyphusian world of Albert Camus. A brain, a 
consciousness, freed from the terrible consequences of the unconscious, 
from the ego, from all cares—is this not supreme denial or the pull 
of the death instinct. 

Much thought has been given and much written about the excep- 
tional child, i.e., the child with an extremely high intelligence quotient. 
Barry Rudd in The Child Buyer is his prototype. Such children are 
most often out of phase with their environment. They are regarded 
with helplessness and suspicion as though they have been possibly 
gifted by the devil. To be gifted intellectually is not only to be socially 
tainted, but possibly to be filthy. We are an extrovertive culture 
finding our values in the manipulation of objects. The gifted child looks 
inside himself for his values and enjoys something usually denied 
to others. He manipulates symbols and ideas rather than objects, and 
so is essentially out of step in our culture. The schools generally reflect 
the attitudes of the whole culture toward intelligence and so culture’s 
view is that of the schools. Exceptional is often equated with abnormal, 
and children oppugn the exceptional label even when such title is 
fully justified. 

In the classroom they receive a mixed reaction from both the 
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teacher and their peers. They have a “brain” and so it must be stuffed 
by enrichment. Their existential world is even less recognized than 
other pupils and soon they are disembodied. They either become lost 
in reverie or are so far out as not to be a group participant. Thus 
alienation sets in. The more they learn the more alienated they become. 
In the family environment they are emotionally sustained by one ‘or 
another parent—usually the unconscious aspect of the parent which 
derives rewards from such a typical brilliance. Mrs. Rudd started 
out in life being an intellectual. Circumstances forced her into drab- 
ness which repelled even herself. She kept her illusions through Barry. 
When she lost them through the deviousness of Wissey Jones, Barry 
was ready to capitulate his humanity. Thus the estrangement of the 
genius becomes complete, but estrangement often operates as a motor 
in the production of creative works for the social good. , 
In a sense the creative have always paid a penalty in society for 
their creativity, and the education of such children is not an easy thing. 
They are like other children, but more so. A new humanism in the 
education of genius is a desideratum. Instead of a “tying of the senses” 
‘they need more than ever the flowering of their inner perfection through 
the communion with others which brings them to fruition. Without 
it, they become like the electronic computer which can process the 
datum but cannot distinguish its social relevance. In the history of 
man a single idea by a single man has often transformed the world, 
and this has occurred not only in science but in religion and art. Would 
a humanistic approach to genius produce a few more such transcending 
conceptions? The world is badly in need of such conceptions—and the 
probability is that it would. Such a child as Barry finds his own 
intellectual “enrichment” regardless of the classroom he is in. He 
cannot, however, find the sources of his own being without the human 
encounter, and this must come from the adult figures in his educational 
“world,” notably, his teacher. Unfortunately, as Hersey describes it, 
teachers today lack a transcending freedom and existence of their own 
and are thus poor models. To assume the role of educator is to offer 
oneself as a model, and the implied obligation is that one has just 
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such qualities. But the model objective is confused—to be parent, peer, 
friend, teacher, etc.,—and restricted. 

The educator must first come to terms with himself as a person 
before he can educate, but very few teachers’ colleges offer such 
“courses” in their curriculum. The great teachers in history, Socrates, 
Moses, Jesus, Buddha, etc., had the quality of “presence” which made 
“content” quite secondary to their teaching. We need more “presence” 
in our teachers today. Until this is possible it will go hard with 
children such as Barry, if not with all children. 

The Child Buyer is an important commentary on our educational 
scene. But more than that it is a commentary on man as man is today. 
Learning and education are fundamental to existence. We are a higher 
order of species in nature because we learn more rapidly and are 
capable of more complex material. If we sacrifice this advantage, 
regression of humanity will most certainly supervene. A regression 
toward nature has indeed been posited by some writers, but I for one 
am unwilling to give up the priceless experiences of mankind—among 
which beauty ranks high—for a subordination to history. It is because 
of this that I seek the best of man, and in man, in the classroom. 
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